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ANCIENT STONE COFFIN DISCOVERED IN THE 
PARISH OF STILTON, HUNTS, NEAR TO THE 
ROMAN ERMINE-STREET. 


In the last week of the past year, 1866, an 
ancient stone coffin was discovered in a field in 
the parish of Stilton, Hunts, by some labourers 
who were drain-digging on the Washingley estate 
of the Earl of Harrington. The coffin is hewn 
out of a solid block of stone, its lid being a pon- 
derous slab, smoothed only on its inner surface, 
and without inscription or ornament. The length 
of the lid is 6 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 2 inches wide, 
with a general thickness of 8 inches: the internal 
length of the coffin is 6 feet 2 inches; depth, 1 
foot 5 inches; width of base, 1 foot 2 inches wide, 
which is gradually increased to a width of 2 feet 
at the head. It lies S.E. by N.W.; and, from 
its southern side having been broken in two places, 
it was filled with water and silt. It contained two 
human skeletons, a male and female; the bones 


being greatly disturbed, probably by the action of 


The skulls were found together in the 

the coffin, and the shoulder-bones at the 
upper end, where also was a thigh-bone of the 
male in excellent preservation. The greater por- 
tion of the bones were either crumbled in the 
silt, or broken in the act of raising the ponderous 
lid; but the skulls were almost perfect, and a few 


the water. 
centre of 
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of the molar teeth remained in that of the male, 
who had been a man in the prime of life, and, 
judging from the thigh-bone, of more than average 
height. No ornaments, pottery, coins, or weapons 
were found in, or near to, the coflin; nor were 
any other remains discovered, except the thigh- 
bone of a horse in the soil above the coffin-lid, 
which was at the depth of one foot from the surface 
of the ground. There are no traces of any barrow, 
cairn, or elevation of the soil; but the field has 
been under cultivation and ploughed since the year 
1803, when the whole of this waste common—or 
“ fields,” as they are called in Huntingdonshire— 
was first broken up and enclosed. No other re- 
lics have yet been discovered in the field; but 
the tile-draining, which is still being carried out, 
has disclosed in the neighbourhood of the coffin 
several patches of dark earth amid the stiff clay. 
The spot in which the coffin has been found is, 
as the crow flies, a mile west of Stilton, on the 
level crest of the high ground that bounds the 
Great North Road towards Folkesworth and Nor- 
man Cross, and close to the road to the former 
place and to Washingley Hall, the ancient seat of 
the Ap Rhys (or Apreece) family.* The manor 
of Washingley, of which the field forms a part, is 
mentioned in Domesday-book as having been 


| granted to Chetelbert, the king’s thane, and as pos- 


sessing a church and a priest. Brydge ascribes the 
destruction of this church to the fifteenth century ; 
and, although no trace of its situation exists, it is 
> 
field (near to the Hall Wood) which forms a por- 
tion of the glebe of the rector of Lutton, to which 


* Also spelt Ap Rhise, and finally settling down to 


“ Cadwallader Apreece,” a constant customer 
at Moll King’s (see Dr. Mackay’s edition of Smith’s Anti- 


| quarian Ramble, i. 266), was the original who stood for a 


character in Foote’s farce Zhe Author. (See Quarterly 
Review, Sept. 1854, p- 190.) The Oxford Sausage also 
mentions the “ Ap-Rices” (see “ The Castle Barber's 
Soliloquy.”) Macculloch, in speaking of “the Druid 
Abaris,” sportively says, “ It has been ingeniously sug- 
gested that Abaris is but a corruption of Apreece,” 
( Highlands and Western Isles, iii, 233.) The male line 
of the Apreeces of Washingley terminated in Sir Thomas 
Apreece, who, on December 21, 1844, shot himself in 
London. His brother, Shugborough Apreece, Esq. (whose 
widow married Sir H. Davy), was then living at Wash- 
ingley Hall, and died without issue. Sir Thomas Apreece 
was unmarried, and bequeathed the whole of his property 
to St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. The rela- 
tives contested the will, which was thrown into Chancery, 
where it remained until 1860, when a compromise was 
agreed upon, and the Apreece property was divided be- 
tween the hospital and the representatives of the family. 
The Washingley estate was purchased by the (fifth) Earl 
of Harrington, who succeeded his brother, who had mar- 
ried the daughter of the same Mr. Foote who had made 
“ Cadwallader Apreece ” one of his characters, The fifth 
Earl died Sept. 7, 1862, and was succeeded by his only 
son, who died of consumption at Cannes, Feb. 22, 1866, 
seven months before attaining his majority, and was suc- 
ceeded by his cousin, the present Earl. 
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ish Washingley is attached. This position 
incides with that of the church marked oWash- 
ingle ” in Speed’s map, where a brook, the modern 
division between the parishes of Washingley and 
Stilton, divides the low-lying Chapel Close from 
the upland field in which, at the distance of a 
uarter of a mile, the ancient coffin has been 
ound. 
I offer the conjecture, however, that the coffin 
was connected with the Roman Ermine-street, 


rather than with the old Norman church of | 


Washingley. It is true that Speed, who in his 
map is the first to mark Ermine Street in this 
neighbourhood, has made it to pursue the course 
of the present Great North Road through the 
town of Stilton; and in this he has been followed 
by subsequent map-makers. By this route a turn 
to the east is made at Conington and taken to 
Norman Cross, in order to bring the road as near 
as possible to Peterborough; and from Norman 
Cross it takes a sharp turn westward to Chester- 
ton, just beyond which was the Roman station 
Durobrive. Now, in speaking of this place, 
Camden said — 

“To it there leadeth directly from Huntingdon a Ro- 
man Portway; and, a little above Stilton, which in times 
past was called Stichilton, it is seene with an high banke, 
and, in an ancient Saxon Charter, termed Ermingstreat.” 

We must certainly understand from this, that 
Ermine Street did not pass along the low ground, 
through the modern town of Stilton, but along 
the higher bank above it, which would bring it 
somewhere near to the spot where the stone coffin 
has been found. And, in fact, the road, thirty 
yards westward of which the coffin lies, is known 
to have been an ancient one, carried on from that 
direction in which Speed has marked Stilton Mill, 
and where a portion of this same road (now 
ploughed up) was utilised for that carriage-drive 
to Washingley Hall which is marked in the Ord- 
nance map. This would take the road through 
the parish of Denton—where is a Norman church 
in which Sir Robert Bruce Cotton was baptised— 
and so on to Conington, in which church Sir R. 
B. Cotton was buried, and in whose castle (re- 
built by himself from the materials of Fothering- 
hay Castle) he received his friend Camden, and 
showed him his Roman remains and other anti- 
quarian treasures, the greater part of which were 
bequeathed to the nation by his grandson, and 
now form the famous “Cottonian Collection ” in 
the British Museum. 

Although Camden’s language is not very clear, 
it seems probable that it is to Durobrive and 
Chesterton that he refers, when he speaks of the 
“Cofins or sepulchres of stone” discovered “ in 
the ground of R. Bevill of an ancient house in 
this shire,” who was doubtless that Robert Bevill 
who supplied his pedigree to Camden’s deputy, 
Nicholas Charles, Lancaster Herald, who made 


the visitation of the county of Huntingdon in 1613. 
The family of Bevill—whose name is still pre- 
served in “ Bevill’s Lode,” Whittlesea-mere — 
was chiefly connected with Chesterton and Saw- 
trey, places eight miles and a half apart, having 
Washingley in a straight line between them and 
equidistant from each. The family had also proe 
perty in Denton and Conington; and it would 
seem from some of the quarterings in the coat-of- 
arms that was once to be seen in a window at 
Washingley Hall, that a connection existed be- 
| tween the two ancient Huntingdonshire families 
of Bevill and Ap Rhys; and in some ancient 
deeds of the Bevills appear the names of “ Robt. 
of Wassygle,” “Rob’to de Wassingle,” and “ Joh’e 
de Fowkesworth.” 

It is in the immediate neighbourhood of Ches- 
terton and Kate’s Cabin—where, till recently, hung 
the sign of the “ Dryden’s Head,” painted by Sir 
Wm. Beechey when a journeyman house-painter— 
that so many Roman antiquities have been dis- 
covered, and fully described and illustrated by 
Camden, Stukeley, Gibson, Gough, and, in 182s, 
by Mr. E. Artis, F.S.A. Folkesworth, where is 
a Norman church mentioned in Domesday-book, 
was, in all probability, the place where the folk- 
mote was held. It is true that Camden does not 
mention the precise spot, and only says that the 
assembly was held in this neighbourhood; and 
Speed says, “ Normans Cros, the next Hundred, 
taketh name of a Crosse aboue Stilton, the place 
| where in former ages the Diuision mustered their 
people, whence Wapentake is deriued;” but the 
parish of Folkesworth extends a mile eastward of 
the church and village to that modern “ Norman 
Cross” where the Great North Road cuts, at 
right angles, the road from Folkesworth to Peter- 
borough. And, more than this: a century ago, 
when certain changes were being made in the 
property, the rights of the vicar of Yaxley had to 

preserved ; and, as he had not a yard of land in 


rights ? when it was established that he was the 
representative of the Abbots of Thorney, and had 
the right of voting in the Folk-mote at Folkes- 
worth. If, then, Ermine Street, as we conjecture, 
passed through Folkesworth, it would be carried 
along the road through Morborne (where is a 
Norman church, mentioned in Domesday-book), 
and through Haddon, to Chesterton and Duro- 
brive. This ancient road, marked in the Ord- 
nance map, is at the present day in the condition 
of “ the Bullock Road,” which runs parallel to it 
(to Wansford) through “ Oggerstone Ruins” 
(Agger-stane ?) at the distance of rather more 
than a mile. This road, the oldest in the king- 
| dom, was the ancient British track-way; and, 

although in its greater extent obliterated by the 
| plough and modern cultivation, has some lengths 
| still left at Washingley in its primitive condition. 





the parish, it became a question, what were his F 
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The route here suggested for Ermine Street is 
far more direct than that assigned to it along the 
course of the modern Great North Road. It also 
agrees with Camden’s description, and lifts the 
“ Roman port-way ” out of the level of the fens, 
to a point admirably adapted for a Roman sta- 


tion, from whence the enslaved Britons might be | 


watched at their task-work of timber-felling and 
fen-banking (paludibus emuniendis) of which Taci- 
tus speaks. For, from the spot where this ancient 
stone coffin has been discovered there is a Pisgah- 
like prospect over the whole extent of the Hunt- 
ingdonshire and Cambridgeshire fens ; so much so, 
that, on a clear day, anyone who is blessed with 
good eyesight may see from this point the towers 
of Ely Cathedral, the boundary landmark in the 
thirty miles view. 


The stone coffin has, for the present, been covered | 
The last stone coffin found in | 


up where it lies. 


this division of Huntingdonshire was near to | 


Chesterton, in 1754. Curnupert Bepe. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. * 


But, says Mr. Jesse, “singularly enough we find 
more than one of the statements contained in 
The Authentic Records and in The Secret History 
endorsed by the respectable authority of a no less 
well-informed person than William Beckford ;” 
adding, “his account, it is true, differs in detail 
from some others.” And this opens up two curious 
questions—first, what degree of reliance can be 
placed upon the Conversations in question? se- 
condly, where did Beckford pick up the informa- 
tion with which, in the present case, he mystified 
the reporter of them ? 

Your correspondent Catcuttensis asked lately 
(ante, p. 11) upon what authority do the Conver- 
sations rest ? The answer is simple—upon that 
of Mr. Cyrus Redding, a gentleman upon whose 
good faith every reliance may be placed. 
in spite of that, I do not believe they are to be 
depended upon as evidences of Mr. Beckford’s 
real opinions. Having heard this often stated, I 
have applied to a gentleman who knew Mr. Beck- 
ford extremely well for information upon the 
subject. After saying that he agreed with me in 
my estimate of the value of the Conversations, and 
stating that for the last ten years of Mr. Beckford’s 
life not a day between the months of January and 
July passed without his being two or three hours 
in his company, he adds — 

*T have no recollection of his having mentioned Hannah 
Lightfoot, but I do remember distinctly talking with 
him frequently about Junius, and believe that he attri- 
buted the authorship to Francis, As to Dr. Wilmot, he 
used to make facetious observations about him in con- 
nexion with Olivia Wilmot Serres, But Mr. Beckford 


+ Concluded from p. 112. _ 


But, | 


delighted in mystification and would often tell me hilariously 
how he had humbugged people !” 

And then proceeds to express his belief that Beck- 
ford often exercised this perverse humour on the 
reporter. 

Now what did Mr. Beckford profess to believe ? 
His story, as reported in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, vol. Ixxii. p. 216 (see “N. & Q.” 1* S, 
x. 228) was that the parties were “married by Dr. 
Wilmot, the author of Junius! at Kew Chapel in 
1759, William Pitt (afterwards Earl of Chatham) 
and Ann Taylor being the witnesses, and for aught 
I know the document és still in existence !” 

It certainly is. It is one of several produced 
at the late memorable trial, and pronounced b 
the Lord Chief Baron “ gross and rank forgeries,” 
and which are impounded in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench at the present moment. 

Is there any sane man in England who believes 
that Wilmot was Junius; or that a man of Mr, 
Beckford’s sagacity and intelligence gave credence 
to such an absurdity? This statement alone is 
sufficient to show that the Conversations, however 
faithfully they may have been reported, are of no 
value as historical evidence. 

The allusion to the certificate proves clearly 
that Mrs. Olivia Wilmot Serres was the authority 
which suggested to Beckford this figment : though 
in which of her many pamphlets she first intro- 
duced Dr. Wilmot as the party who performed 
the marriage ceremony between the Prince and 
Hannah Lightfoot I have not yet been able to 
ascertain. 

Dr. Wilmot’s name was, as far as I have traced, 
first introduced into connection with the subject 
before us into the Authentic Record and Secret 
History ; and this will probably suggest to my 
readers, as it has done to myself, the probability 
that Mrs. Serres was mixed up with these disrepu- 
table books. True, that Dr. Wilmot is in these 
books merely stated to have remarried the royal 
pair, and is not represented as having anything to 
do with the marriage of the fair Quaker. The 
latter was more likely an after-thought suggested, 
as the lady would probably have said, by the dis- 


| covery of the certificates! ! 


I do not know when these documents were first 
given to the world ; but in 1858 they were printed 
in The Appeal for Royalty, and reprinted last 
year, and as literary curiosities, and giving com- 
pleteness to the materials for a full history of 


this scandal, are here reprinted : — 


“ April 17th, 1759. 
“The marriage of these parties was this day duly 
solemnized at Kew Chapel, according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England by myself, 
“J, WILmort, 
GEorGE P, 
“ Witness to this marriage, HANNAH. 
W. Pitt, 
Anne Taylor.” 








“ May 27th, 1759. 
“This is to certify that the marriage of these parties, 
George Prince of Wales to Hannah Lightfoot, was duly 
solemnized this day according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church of England, at their residence at Peckham, 
by myself, 
Bd iis «J, Witnmor, 
Georce GUELPH, 
Hannan Licutroor. 
« Witness to the marriag« 
of these parties, 
William Pitt, 
Anne Taylor.” 


“George R——. Whereas it is our Royal command 
that the birth of Olive, the Duke of Cumberland’s daugh- 
ter, is never made known to the nation during our reign ; 
but from a sense of religious duty, we will that she be ac- 
knowledged by the Royal Family after our death, should 
she survive ourselves, in return for confidential service 
rendered ourselves by Doctor Wilmot in the year 1759. 

: “ Kew Palace, 
May 2d, 1773. 
* (Signed) CHATHAM, 
WARWICK. 
* Indorsed, London, 
June, 1815, 
delivered to Mrs, Olive Serres 
by Warwick 
Witness, Epwarp.” * 


“ Hampstead, July 7th, 1768. 
“Provided I depart this life, I recommend my two Sons 
and my daughter to the kind protection of their Royal 
Father, my husband, his Majesty George IIL., bequesting 
whatever property I may die possessed of to such dear 
offspring of my ill-fated marriage. In case of the death 
of each of my children I give and bequeath to Oliv 
Wilmot, the dauchter of my best friend, Dr. Wilmot, 
whatever property I am entitled to or possessed of at the 

time of my death.—Amen, 
* (Signed) 








*Hasnan’ Reorxa. 
“ Witness, 
J. Dunning, 
William Pitt. 
I will not occupy space and weary the reader 
by here recapitulating what various correspon- 
dents in “N. & Q.” have related about Hannah 
Lightfoot, but will endeavour to tell the story 
according to the evidence which has been pro- 
duced by the various authorities for it. 
Once upon a time there was a fair Quaker, 
whose name was Hannah Lightfoot. No, Anna 
Eleanor Lightfoot. No, Whitefoot. No, Wheeler. 
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Well, never mind what her name was; her | 


father was a shoemaker, who lived near Execu- 
tion Dock, Wapping. No, he was a linendraper, 
and lived at St. James’ Market. No, that was her 
uncle. 

But these are mere trifles. 
a name and lived somewhere. 


She no doubt had 


Well, the Prince saw her as he went from Lei- | 


cester House to St. James’s. No, that’s wrong: 





* This is the signature of the late Duke of Kent. 

+ They will be found in 1* §. viii. 87, 281; ix. 233; 
X. 228,528, 430, 532; xi. 454; 294 §. i, 121, 322; x. 89; 
xi. 117, 156; 34 §. iii, 88, &e. 
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it was as he went to the Opera. No, you are 
both wrong; it was as he went to the Parliament 
Hlouse! 

Never mind where he saw her: he did, and fell 
in love with her; and, as neither his mother the 
Princess Dowager nor Lord Bute looked after 
him, and he was then nearly sixteen years old, 
he married her in 1754! No, that’s not right; it 
was in 1759. 

But it does not matter when he married; he 
did marry her at Keith’s Chapel in May Fair. 
No, it was at Peckham. No, it was at Kew. 

No, that is all a mistake. Her royal lover never 
married her. Isaac Axford married her and left 
her at the chapel door, and never saw her after- 
wards. Yes, he did; they lived together for 
three or four weeks, and then she was carried away 
secretly “in a carriage and four,” and he never 
saw her afterwards. 

Wrong again. It was the King from whom 
she was so strangely spirited away, and he was 
distracted ; and sent Lord Chatham in disguise to 
hunt for her, yet he could never find her. 

No, that’s all wrong. It was Axford whocould 
not find her, who petitioned the King to give him 
back his wife at St. James’. No, that was at 
Weymouth. No, it was on his knees in St. James’ 
Park, as directed. 

But would it not be a sheer waste of time to 
continue this list of contradictions. No two 
blacks will ever make a white. However large a 
mass of contradictions may be, the formula which 
shall convert it into one small historical truth has 
yet to be discovered. Until that time arrives, I 
shall rest convinced, and trust the readers of these 
hasty notes will share my conviction, that the 
story of Hannah Lightfoot is a fiction, and nothing 
but a fiction, from beginning to end. 

Witt J. Tooms. 


P.S. Having been most positively assured that 
Mr. Burn had, in the course of those researches 
to which we are indebted for his valuable pub- 
lications on the subject of Parish Registers, actually 
found a certificate of the marriage of the Prince 
and Hannah Lightfoot, I ventured to write to 
Mr. Burn on the subject. He informs me that 
he never saw any such certificate ; that he does 
not believe that any such marriage took place; 
that if it was at Keith’s Chapel, it must have been 
before March 25, 1754, when marriages ceased 
there; and reminds me that after that date any 
such marriage would be void. 


DANCING BEFORE THE HIGH-ALTAR, IN THE 
CATHEDRAL OF SEVILLE. 


I once heard the late Cardinal Wiseman speak- 
ing of this ancient and curious custom as peculiar 
His Eminence spoke 


to the Cathedral of Seville. 
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of it without any disapprobation. It takes place 
during the Octaves of the Festivals of CorpusChristi, 
the Immaculate Conception of the B. Virgin, and 
during the three last days of the Carnival. Lady 
Herbert, though she did not witness the dance, 
speaks of it as ‘‘so solemn, so suggestive, and 
so peculiar, that no one who has witnessed it can 


speak of it without emotion.” (Jmpressions of 
Spain in 1866, p. 129, London, 1867.) 


As, however, another lady-authoress — Lady 
Louisa Tenison—did witness this curious dance, 
I think a description of it will be interesting to 
your readers, These are her ladyship’s words : — 


“The principal actors in this extraordinary scene are 
the *—boys belonging to the Cathedral, whose 
number was originally six, as their name indicates ; but 
they consist in reality of ten. They are placed in the 
open space, in front of the altar, within the iron-screens. 
Five stand on either side—opposite to each other; they 
begin a slow and measured movement, singing hymns to 
the Patroness of Spain, and keep time with their ivory 
castanets, which form a strange accompaniment to the 
orchestra, and strike one as very discordant with the 
holiness of the building. They dance for about half-an- 
hour, and then the magnificent organs pour forth their 
swelling notes through the vaulted aisles; the curtain 
veils the Host, and the bells of Giralda ring, while the 
throng who had assembled to witness the dancing then 
leave the Cathedral. These boys are dressed in the cos- 
tume of the seventeenth century; they wear tunics of 
white and blue silk; their hats are looped up with a 
plume of feathers; a scarf is fastened across their shoul- 
ders, and a silk mantle hangs behind.” (Castile and 
Andalucia, p. 157, London, 1853.) 


Se ise Ss 


No authentic account appears to exist relative to 
the origin of this curious custom. Dancing, no 
doubt, prevailed in many religious processions of 
the middle ages; and as David danced before the 
ark, so these solemn dances—peculiar to the 
Cathedral of Seville—appear to be intended 
(being permitted by the Dean and Chapter), 
simply as tokens of a ‘religious and holy joy, in 
honour of the festival which is celebrated. 

J. DALTON. 

Norwich. 
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1. “ Tully’s Three Books of Offices, in English, with 
Notes Explaining the Method and Meaning of the Author. 
London: Printed for Sam. Buckley, at the Dolphin, in 
St. Paul’s Church-vard. M.pc.xc.1x.” 

The Epistle Dedicatory “to Mr. Will. Beding- 
field and Mr. John Wallis” is signed T. C. From 
it I learn that these two gentlemen were students 
in a university, and that T.C. was the director 
of their studies. This translation is too early to 
be that by Thomas Cockman, mentioned in 
Lowndes. Do I properly attribute it to Thomas 
Creech? Though T.C., in his preface, accuses 


* Literally, “ The Sixes.” 





L’Estrange’s edition of being very faulty, yet he 
acknowledges he has made use of it. 

My copy is inscribed “ E Libris Jo. Brooke,” 
and “ Ex Libris Thome Ogle.” It was “ printed 
by W. Onley, in Bond’s Stables (!), adjoining to 
Symond’s Inn, in Chancery Lane.” Is any com- 
plete list of Creech’s translations to be had ? 

[ The translation of Tully’s Three Books of Offices, 1619, 
is by Thomas Cockman. In 1792 it had passed through 
ten editions. A new edition was published at Oxford in 
1819. | 

2. Summum Bonum ; or, an Explication of the Divine 
Goodness, in the Words of the Most Renowned Boetivs, 
Translated by a Lover of Truth and Virtue. Oxford: 
Printed by H. Hall for Ric. Davis, 1674.” 

Imprimatur: Rad. Bathurst, Acad. Oxon. Vice- 
Can. March 6, 1673, It is a translation of four 
books of Boétius De. Consolatione. The Epistle 
to the Reader contains a letter from Henry Hally- 
well, dated from Ifeild in Sussex, June 3, 1672. 
The author calls him his “ever Honour’d Dear 
Friend.” Can any one from this give me the 
author’sname ? Mycopy is inscribed “‘ Nathaniel 
Boothe, His book, pret 1s. 6d., Oxon, E Coll. 
Ain. Nasi.” Also, “Given by my Grandm', M' 
Tracy, 1746;"’ and on another page, “ Francis 
Travell.” 


3.“M. Fab. Qvintiliani Declamationes, que ex 
CCCLXXXVIII. supersunt, cxtv. Ex vetere exemplari 
restitutz, Calpvrnii Flacci excerpte x. Rhetorvm mino- 
rum LI, Nune primiim edite. Dialogvs de oratoribvs, 
siue de caussis corrupte Eloquentiw. Ex bibliotheca P. 
Pithoei I. C, Lyvtetie, apud Mamertum Patissonium 
Typographum Regium, in officina Roberti Stephani. 
M.D.LXXX. Cvm privilegio,” 

I am aware that these declamations are not now 
believed to belong to Quintilian, but I wish to 
know more of them and of this book. The fol- 
lowing note from p. 80 may be of some interest 
to general readers: “ Ego publicam appello fidem, 
que inter piratas sacra est.” Here we have our 
“ honour among thieves.” 

My copy has been very carefully perused by (I 
suppose) its first possessor, apparent from many 
passages underscored in ink, and an occasional 
marginal note, in a small hand and in Latin. 
These last, however, have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by a rebinding after the style prevalent 
about eighty or a hundred years ago. 

Has any method been devised of rendering 
legible writing purposely obliterated by (what 
may be called) “inky smoke” ? 

1. “Lyd. Carrionis Emendationvm et observationvm 
Liber Primvs. Ad V. Cl. Clavdivm Pvyteanvm Consilia- 
rium Regium in suprema curia Parisiensi. Lytetix, 
apud gidivm Beysivm, sub insigni albi Lilij, via Ia- 
cobea, M.D.LXXxuI. Cym privilegio Regis.” 

Liber secundus of same date, &c. “ ad V. Cl. 
Nicolavm Fabrvm Regis Consiliarium.” 

Is anything known of it ? W. B.C. 
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HENRY PATENSON. 

Henry Patenson, said to have been the domestic 
fool of ‘Sir Thomas More, is immortalised in that 
most interesting picture of Sir Thomas More’s 
family of which there are several versions, ori- 
ginally derived from the portraitures taken from 
the life by Holbein. That great artist drew those 

rtraits in the year 1529, at the manor-house of 

helsea. There is a brief notice of Henry Paten- 
son in Granger's Biographical History of England ; 
but the only fact regarding him there mentioned, 
beyond that of his having been servant to Sir 
Thomas More, is that the chancellor, on his resig- 
nation of the great seal, is said to have given the 
fool to “my lord mayor and his successors.” I 
would ask, What is the authority for that anec- 
dote ? and, Have any other particulars of Henry 
Patenson hitherto been noticed ? 

There is in Faulkner’s History of Chelsea a do- 
cument,in which one John Patenson is repeatedly 
mentioned. Its date is 1544, about fifteen years 
after Holbein’s picture; and it shows that John 
Patenson was then one of the principal tenants of 
the manor of Chelsea, holding two tenements to 
which were attached forty acres of arable land 
and certain portions of meadow, besides a house 
called the Long House and other parcels, of which 
I add the particulars—tirst premising that the do- 
cument is printed by Faulkner in its contracted 
form, and with such profound ignorance of its lan- 
guage, that I am not entirely successful in un- 
ravelling the terms of the following extracts : — 

“A particular booke of Chelsey manor, parcel of the 
lands of the late Queen Katharine (1544). 


“ Firma Terrarum dominicalium in Chelsey. 


“De Johanne Paterson (sic) pro redditu unius Domus 
ibidem vocate Long house per annum soluto ad festa 
predicta [i. e. Annunciacionis et Michaelis}, xiij* iiij¢. 


“De supradicto Johanne Patenson pro redditu unius 
parvi pyghtolli ibidem per annum soluto, xij“. 

“ De eodem Johanne Patenson pro redditu unius garner’ 
ibidem per ann. sol., vj*. 

“ Firma tenementorum, 

“De Johanne Patynson pro firma duo tenementorum 
ac pertinentium jacentium et existentium in Chelsey ac 
xl acrarum terre ad dicta tenementa pertinentium ac 
vij lotte (?) prati jac’ in Occiden’ Campo de Chelsey in 


tenura Johannis Patynson per indenturam Roberti Whyte | 
] 


armigeri primo die Marcii anno xxxiij“* Regis nostri 
Henrici viii™' Habendum et‘ tenendum dicta duo tene- 
menta et cetera premissa adpertinentia prefato Johanni 





Patynson . exer Exers (?) a festo Annunciationis ete. post | 


datum ejusdem Indenture pro termino xxj! annorum ex- 
tunc proxime sequentium, etc. per annum, iiij! vj* viij*.” 


Is the tradition of Henry Patenson having been 


Thome Mori morio to be depended upon as well | 


founded ? 
was rather the chancellor's bailiff or steward, and 
that John was his son and successor. There can 
be little doubt that they were relatives; and 


One might otherwise imagine that he | 


either Henry was found at Chelsea by Sir Thomas 
More, one of an old family bred upon that manor, 
or else his family was established in competency 
there by the generosity of his patron. 

Joun Gover Nicnots. 


DEATH BY THE GuILLOTINE.—The subjoined is 
taken from the London Medical Gazette for March, 
1836. It is extracted from a notice of a work by 
M. Julia de Fontanelle, entitled Str [ Incertitude 
des signes dela Mort. If there be any truth, which 
I cannot conceive there is, in the assertion that a 
head retains sensation after its disseverment from 
the body by decollation, it would give some 
colour to an occurrence which was said to have 
happened at the execution of Charlotte Corday, 
the slayer of the infamous Marat. It was averred 
that immediately after the knife of the guillotine 
had fallen, the executioner took up Charlotte’s 
head and struck it on the cheek with his hand, 
at which indignity the eyes turned on him with 
an expression of vivid indignation : — 

“ Decapitation is a most cruel mode of death, inasmuch 
as both head and body suffer incomprehensible pain for 
some time after the blow; the head more particularly, as 
it is more pre-eminently the seat of pain, paying dearly 
in this respect, as Petit says, for its prerogative in lodging 
the great organ of feeling. If every violent change of 
the organic functions is painful, a fortiori the separation 
of the head from the trunk must be so. It is a dreadful 
punishment, the circumstances are terrible. In short, 
death by the guillotine is one of the most appalling, cruel, 
and torturing methods of taking away life: the feeling of 
pain, I am persuaded, continues for a considerable time, 
nor is sensation completely extinct as long as the vital 
heat remains. In conclusion, it is generally admitted 
that life is the result of organization, that the brain is 
the centre of sensation, that the head of a guillotined 
person maintains for some minutes its proper condition 
and structure—that is to say, all the elements and condi- 
tions that belong to it while alive; why then should we 
deny it, during this short space of its organic integrity, the 
sensitive faculty which is the attribute of that state ?” 

H. A. Kennepy. 

“ Lancs.”—Will you let a correspondent from 
the County Palatine (the only one left) protest 
against the abomination of being directed to in 
“Lanes”? Berks and Beds and Bucks and 
Notts are all very well because we are used to 
them, but Lancs is quite a new affair, and I call 
on all friends of the Red Rose to put a stop to it. 
It was a begging letter, and I resolved at once not 
to give a halfpenny, and I advise all Lancastrians 
and Lancashire Witches to pay no bills and give 
to no charities if they are directed to in Lancs. 

é P. P. 

Fork Lore: tHe Hare. — The following is 
from the Cambridge Chronicle of Noy. 10, 1866 : — 

“A Game Vistror. — On Saturday last, a foolish hare 
ventured from broad fields and open pastures, to visit 
the city of Ely. . « « « No sooner, however, had 
poor puss cast aside her proverbial timidity, and daringly 
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entered the city, than she was hotly pursued by dogs, 
cats, bovs, and men; and when near the Bell Inn, she fell 
a victim to her folly and imprudence, being laid by the 
heels by a stout walking-stick. I 
known, great consternation prevailed ; many persons being 
certain that Ely was to be"visited by a fire.” 
What is known of this curious superstition ? 
E. 8. D. 


Wepprxes: CHanetne THE NaME.— The fol- 


The fact being generally | 


lowing lines, somewhat current in this country, | 


7 . . 
are intended to convey the idea that it is un- 
lucky for a female to marry a person whose last 
name begins with the same letter as her own : — 
“ Change the name and not the letter, 
Change for the worse and not the better.” 
Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 

Poxrerract. — Mr. Taylor, in his Words and 
Places, adopts the popular etymology for this 
name for he says, pp. 266-7 : — 

“ At the spot where the Roman road crosses the Aire, 
the name of Pontefract (Ad Pontem fractum) reminds us 


that the broken Roman bridge must have remained un- 


The same paper also informs us that “ Yesterday 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the 
Scotsman.” W. C. B..! 


Queries. 
RYDEN QUERIES. 

1. Was the “Satire on the Dutch,” inserted 
in all editions of Dryden’s Poems as written in 
1662, really written at that early date? Is it 
not much more probably a publication of 1673, 
being, as it is, the Prologue and the Epilogue 
to his play of Amboyna, produced in 1673, tacked 
together, omitting only a few lines inappro- 
priate off the stage? Was this Satire printed 
anywhere as a poem before its appearance in the 


| third volume of State Poems, published in 1704? 


repaired during a period long enough for the naturalisa- 

. ; - 
evlngs : | the second part of Poetical Miscellanies pub- 
his has always appeared to me an improbable | 


tion of the new name.” 


etymology: for the river is at all points distant | 


more than two miles from the town, and the name 
of the place where the Ronian road strikes the 
river, “Castleford,” implies that there was no 
bridge there. In Saxon times it was called 
Kirkby; and therefore the story which assigns 
the origin of the name to Ilbert de Laci, the first 
Norman possessor, is much more probable. He 
is said to have given the name to it from the re- 
semblance it bore to Pontfrete, his birth-place. 

Leeds. H. 

WORCESTERSHIRE Sauce: TROUBLE SAVED. — 
From the Weekly Scotsman of Jan. 26 last, I have 
cut this: — 

“Worcesrersutre Sauce.—There died lately in 
Worcester a faithful citizen of that ‘faithful city’ which 


had been so greatly benefited by his extensive, yet un- 
itatious, charities, We refer to Mr. William Perrins, 
whose name, in conjunction with that of his partner in | 
business, Mr, Lea, is known throughout the world as the 
introducers and makers of the Worcestershire Sauce. 


The names of public benefactors ought to be recorded ; 
and, as it is not generally known who may be that incog- 
nito * nobleman ’ to whom the votaries of the gastronomic 

rt are indebted 
we may here take the opportunity of divulging it, lest it 


for the receipt of this excellent sauce, 


should be relegated to some Notes and Queries of the | 


future among the inquiries as to the authorship of “ Ju- 
nius’s Letters,” and the age of Adam gt his birth. Messrs. 
Lea & Perrins, then, were indebted for the recipe of their 
world-famed sauce to the late Lord Sandys, of Ombersly 
Court, Worcestershire, a gallant Peninsular and Waterloo 
hero, whose handsome English face is seen to advantage, 

st behind the figure of his great Captain, in the well- 
known engraving of ‘The Meeting of Wellington and 


her at La Belle Alliance.’ —London Review.” 


Blu 


Is there any half-sheet of 1673 or earlier known ? 

2. It is stated in Tonson’s edition of Dryden’s 
Poems of 1743, where only the lines known to be 
Dryden’s in the Second Part of “Absalom and 
Achitophel” are given, that “the rest of this 
poem, written by Mr. Tate, is extant in the second 
part of Miscellaneous Poems, published by Mr. 
Dryden.” Icannot find it in the “Sylvie ” or 
lished by Dryden in 1685. What publication can 
Tonson refer to ? 

3. The Epilogue intended to have been spoken 
by Lady Henrietta Wentworth when “ Calisto” 
was acted at Court in 1675, given by Scott, after 
Malone, as Dryden's, with a story of Rochester's 
interference to prevent its being used on the occa- 
sion for which it was intended, is not stated to be 
Dryden’s in the Miscellany Poems (vol. i.) pub- 
lished by Dryden himself, where he is named as 
the author of a number of other Prologues and 
Epilogues. What is the authority for assigning 
this epilogue to Dryden, and for the story of 
Rochester's interference to thwart him ? 

4, In Calamy’s Life (vol.i. p. 221) are given 
four lines, as addressed by Dryden to Waller on 
the conclusion of his Divine Poesy, written in 
Waller's eighteenth year: — 

“ Still here remain, still on the threshold stand, 

Still at this distance view the promised land ; 
That thou may’st seem, so heavenly is thy sense, 
Not going thither, but new come from thence.” 

Is anything more known about these lines, 
which are not, I believe, in any collection of 
Dryden's Poems? There was no poem of Dryden’s, 
I believe, among those published on the occasion 
of Waller's death. CH. 


ROYAL GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK. 

Of the twenty-six Royal Governors of New York 
only three, I believe, have been engraved—viz. Bur- 
net, Colden, and Monkton ; and no portraits of the 
remaining twenty-three exist in America. Several 
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of them were of noble descent, others con- 
nected with the nobility by marriage ; and there 
can be little doubt that portraits of some, if not 
all, of them are at this day in the possession of 
their descendants in England. If any of your 
readers know of the existence and whereabouts of 
such portraits, they would confer the greatest 
favour upon the students of American history by 
communicating the fact to the editor of “ N. & Q.,” 
who will, I am sure, publish the information for 
the benefit of his numerous American readers. 
The attention recently directed in England to the 
reservation of historical portraits leads me to 
ope that this will meet the eye of some one both 
able and willing to answer my query. I subjoin 
a list of the governors, with a few brief remarks 
which may serve to identify them or to point out 
the probable custodian of the portraits. Further 
details may be found scattered through the ten 
quarto volumes of O’Callaghan’s Colonial History 
of New York, published at the expense of the 
State of New Fork between the years 1853 and 
1858 : — 


1664, Col. Richard Nicolls. 

1668, Col. Francis Lovelace, second son of Sir Richard 
Lovelace, afterwards Baron Lovelace of Hurley. 

1674, Major Sir Edmund Andros, Seigneur of Saus- 
marez, afterwards gentleman of the King’s Privy 
Chamber. 

1683, Col. Thomas Dongam. 

1688, Sir Francis Nicholson. 

1690. Col. Henry Sloughter. 

1692. Benjamin Fletcher. 

1695. Richard, first Earl of Belmont, and second 
Baron of Coloony, in the county of Sligo. 

1701, John Nanfam. 

1702. Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury, eldest son of the 
Ear! of Clarendon. 

1708. John, fourth Lord Lovelace, Baron of Hurley. 

1709. Major Richard Ingoldsby. 

1710. Robert Hunter. His wife was a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Orby, Bart., of Burton-Pedwardine, Lincolnshire, 
and relict of Lord John Hay, second son of the Marquis 
of Tweedale. 

1720. William Burnet, son of the historian. 

1728. John Montgomerie. He had been groom of the 
bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George II. 

1731. Col. Wm. Cosby, formerly Governor of Minorca. 
His wife was a daughter of Lord Halifax. 

1736. George Clark. He married Ann Hyde, a relative 
of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. He died on his estate in 
Cheshire in 1759. 

1743. Admiral George Clinton, a younger son of the 
Earl of Lincoln, q 

1753. Sir Danvers Osborne, Bart., of Checksands, Bed- 


fordshire. He married Lady Anne Montagu, daughter of 


the Earl of Halifax. 

1753, James De Lancey. 

1754, Sir Charles Hardy. 

1760. Cadwallader Colden. 

1761. Gen. Robert Monkton. 

1765. Sir Henry Moore, formerly Governor of Jamaica. 

1770. John Murray, fourth Earl of Dunmore. He 
married Charlotte Stewart, daughter of the Earl of Gal- 
loway. His daughter Augusta married the Duke of Sus- 
sex, sixth son of George IIT. 








1771. William Tryon. His wife, Mrs. Wake, was a 
relative of the Earl of Hillsborough, Secretary for the 


Colonies. 
New York. a Wee 


Anonymovs.—Who is the author of “ The Sea 
Piece, a poetical Narrative of a Voyage from 
Europe to America. Canto II. London, printed 
for M. Cooper in Paternoster Row, and R. Dods- 
ley in Pall Mall. mopccxirx” ? L. R. 8. 


ARMORIAL QuveERIEs.—I shall feel greatly 
obliged if any one can assist me with answers to 
the following questions :—(1.) Do French bishops 
impale the arms of their sees in the same manner 
as English bishops? (2.) Do abbots impale the 
arms of their abbeys? (3.) Who was the wife of 
Louis Charles, second Prince of Courtenay, and 
what were her arms? (4.) What are the arms 
of the see of Rheims? (5.) of the see of Orléans ? 
(6.) of the families of Cournoy, Bourdin, and 


| Marmeaux? (7.) of the abbey of Eschalis ? 


E. M. B. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


ArmitaGe.—As the name of a place, what does 
it mean? Lord W. Lennox, in his last book, talks 
of “ The Armitage” in Leicestershire as a place 
where a steeple-chase was held; and I myself 
know another Armitage in Staffordshire. Is it 
for Hermitage ? A. B.C. 


Cuvurcn In Portvcat.—In the Christian Re- 
membrancer, No. 51) Jan. 1846, is a most valuable 
article on ‘The Church in Portugal,” which ap- 
pears far beyond the general run of the articles 
in that periodical. Can any one tell me by whom 
it was written? and if so, whether the author 
ever wrote a history of the Portuguese church ? 

George TRAGETT. 

Awbridge Danes. 


Dante Querres.—I should be glad of some 
information about the circumstances of Dante’s 
banishment from Florence. Cary, in the life of 
Dante, prefixed to his translation of the Divina 
Commedia, says that a sentence of exile was pro- 
nounced against Dante while he was at Rome, 
whither he had gone to tender to Boniface VIII. 
the submission of the Bianca or Ghibelline party. 
Boccaccio, in his Life of Dante, gives quite a dif- 
ferent story. He says, alluding to a report that 
the party of Dante was to be surprised and mas- 
sacred : — 

“ La qual cosa creduta spaventd si i collegati di Dante, 
che, ogni altro con¢glio abbandonato che di fuggire, non 
cacciati dalla citta s’ uscirono, e con loro insieme Dante. 
Lasciati adunque la moglie e i piccioli figliuoli nelle 
mani della fortuna, é uscito di quella citta,” &e. 

These two accounts are not reconcileable, and 
Cary has given no authority. It would make a 
considerable difference in our estimate of Dante’s 
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character, and in our sympathy with his subse- | 
| gisters of the church at Haworth, in Yorkshire, 


quent misfortunes, if we knew whether his exile 
was determined in his absence, or whether he got 
out of Florence for fear of danger to himself, leav- 
ing his wife and children “nelle mani della for- 
tuna.” H. Harris. 


I perceive from your last that you have among 
your contributors a considerable number of stu- 
dents of Dante; perhaps some one of them would 
be kind enough to assist another inquirer. At 
the commencement of canto xxix. of Cary’s 
Translation of Paradise, lines 24-51, are these 
lines : — 

“Simple and mixed . .. . 
To perfect being started, like three darts 
Shot from a bow three-corded,” &c. &c. 

I presume that this idea did not originate with 
Dante. Is it known to occur in any earlier writer ? 

=. &. 

Cary’s translation is surely a very strange one. 
De Romanis (1815—17) has this note on the pas- 
sage alluded to (x. 473) :— 

“ Focile, istrumento antichissimo che si compone di un 
pezzo di acciajo e di una scheggia di selce, ma pit pro- 
priamente di quella specie detta Focaja.” 

There is a reference to Virg. 4m. i. 174, &e. 


MARRIAGES BY CLoG AND SHor.—lIn the re- 


now famous as the place where Miss Bronté, 
“ Currer Bell,” lived and died, and also remark- 
able for the wonderful assurance with which its 
inhabitants, past and present, have asserted its 
church to have been founded in the year 600, 
there occurs an entry giving a list of “ Marriages 
at Bradford, and by clog and shoe in Lancashire, 
but paid the minister of Haworth” the fees men- 
tioned. This is in the year 1733. Haworth is 
not far from the border of Lancashire. 

What is the meaning of “ Marriages by clog 
and shoe in Lancashire ? ” 

In some parts of the West Riding it is cus- 
tomary to throw old shoes and old slippers after 


| the newly married pair when starting on their 


I wish to know if the three co-editors of Dante, | 


with Lombardi’s commentary published at Padua 


in 1822, redeemed the promise of their preface in | 


editing Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, and the Fu- 


T1080 of Ariosto. W. D. B. 
Reepham. 
Grammar Scnoors. — How are Grammar 


Schools founded, and what are the steps which 
must be taken to obtain that end? Can an en- 
dowed school be raised to the rank of a grammar 
school, and if so, how is it done ? L. E. 


Irtsh Cromiecu.—In the neighbourhood of 
Tobins Town, co. Carlow, Ireland, are several 
very peculiarly constructed cromlechs. What 
archeological journal or book contains a descrip- 
tion and representation of them ? W. 


| Jesus is mentioned. 


SneriFrs’ Prutars.—When I was in Devon- | 


shire some time ago I was asked whether I knew 
of a custom for a gentleman, who had served the 
office of sheriff for a county, to erect a stone pillar 
in commemoration of the fact; and having never 
heard of such a custom, and having in vain made 
many personal inquiries of others, 1 venture to 
ask whether any of the readers of “N. & Q.” is 
aware of any such custom; and, if so, what the 
cutsom is ? C.8. G. 


Lonpon Mercuants.— What is the latest. date 
at which gentry, not being merchants, have re- 
sided in the city? and what the latest date at 
which the highest class of merchants have lived 
there ? QUERCULUS. 


wedding tour. A few weeks ago I was present 
at a marriage on the banks of the river Holme, at 
which London, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales were 
well represented, when nearly all prefent took part 
in the practice. The moment the carriage which 
contained the bride and bridegroom, and which 
vas drawn by four splendid grays, began to move 
olf, a score or more shoes and slippers were seen 
flying after it. This custom is said to be expres- 
sive of good luck and prosperity to the newly- 
married couple. What is the origin of it? 

In the forest of Skipton, a few miles north of 
Haworth, matrimony was subject tu a singular toll 
in the reign of Edward IL It was ordained 
“that every bride coming that way should either 
give her left shoe or 3s. 4d. to the forester of 
Crookryse, by way of custom or gaytcloys.” 

Has this and the preceding custom any connec- 
tion with that of marriage by clog and shoe ? 

LLALLAWG. 

Men’s HEADS COVERED IN CuvuRcH.—Injunc- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth order the heads of men- 
kind to be uncovered in church when the name of 
Does not this show that in 
those days men usually kept their hats on in 
church. 

In Holland at the present time the men put 
their hats on when the sermon begins. In all 
foreign armies soldiers when on duty keep their 
helmets or shakoes on, but not so in the British 
army. Bishops wear their mitres in church. I 
have often seen priests and deacons of the English 
church come in with their briettas or square caps 
on. When I was a boy at Westminster, I remem- 
ber the canons used to wear zochettoes at matins 
and evensong in cold weather in the abbey church. 

On the continent the parish beadle wears his 
hat of office in church. At the royal coronations 
in Westminster Abbey, the peers and bishops at a 


| certain part of the service put on their mitres and 


} coronets. 
versal rule for or against this practice ? 


Can any one give any general or uni- 
Sara. 
Army and Navy Club, 
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Misorocon. —Is there any English edition of | individual. He was an officer in the service of 


the Misopogon? or any translation besides that 
by Duncombe (London, 1784, 8vo)? The writer 
of the article “ Julianus,” in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Biography, ii. 649, states that the English 
literature is rich in works on Julian. What are 
the chief ? P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


Tue New JervsateM.—I have a floating 
idea of a Jewish tradition that the New Jerusalem 


will descend from heaven. I will feel obliged | 


if some of your correspondents “ up’ ’ in rabbinical 
lore will inform me if I have any foundation for it ; 


and if so, whether the tradition is of a date an- | 


terior to Revelation, chap. xxi. ? 
GrorGe Lioyp. 
Darlington. 


Owen anp Lioyp Famiires.— 1. What par- 
ticulars are known of George Owen of Hen fiys 

Pembrokeshire, who was high sheriff for that 
county in the reign of Elizabeth ? From whom 
was he lineally de sscended ? Are there any 


living representatives of the farnily of Lloyd of | 


Milfield, or Maes y Vellin, in the county of Car- 
digan? The last baronet of this family died 
issueless in 1750, as appears in Burke’s Extinct 
and Dormant Baronetcies. 3. Can the following 
arms be identified ! ?— Azure, 2 batons in saltire 
or, between 2 boars passant in chief and in base 
argent, and 2 anchors of the first in the other 
quarte rs. C.L. 
4, Oxford Parade, Cheltenham, 


Prison Literature. — What is the best de- 
scription of prisons and prison life in the last cen- 
tury, especially from 1740 to 1770? 

A ¥..Fe 

QvoTaTION WANTED.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where to find a passage beginning — 

“Upon that noble river’s further shore 

There stood a wondrous swan of heavenly hue ™ 

The passage was set for translation in an exa- 

mination for the Ireland Scholarship at Oxford in 


? 


my day, and I have a very beautiful translation | 


of it, which the author wishes to insert among the 

“Nuge Latine” in the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 

but I cannot find the passage in Spenser's Fairy 

Queen, out of which I always imagined that it was 

taken ? E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Sr 8. Romrrtry.—I shall be greatly obliged to 
any one who will inform me where I can see his 
tract, A Fragment on the Constitutional Power and 
Duties of Jurie s, 1785, called forth by the Dean of 

Asaph’s case, and sent anonymously to the 
Constitutional Society, who printed and published 
it. Raten THomas. 


Rosert Scorr or Bawtrir.—!I should be thank- 
ful to be supplied with any particulars of this 


| Gustavus Adolphus, and according to Pennant 
(History of London, i, 25,) was the inventor of 
| leathern guns. His monument is in Lambeth 
| church. He is stated to have been a member of 
| the family of the ancient barons of Bawtrie. W = 
were they ? 8. D. 8. 


Sr. Bernarp.—In the Correspondence between 
Bishop Jebb and A. Knox (vol. i. p. 127), the fol- 
lowing passage occurs : — 


“If St. Bernard’s works be in the Cashel library, look 
out for and read a short tract near the middle of the book 
(if it be the Antwerp edition, 1616, you will find it at 
p. 1127). I never saw a more complete piece of Me- 
thodism ; and though it rises higher in that way than 
my taste goes, or rather describes a Methodistic conver- 
| sion to which nothing I have felt closely approaches, 

yet I think it is curious and interesting ; and I am glad 

to tind such feelings so distinctly narrated by so eminent 

a writer of the twelfth century.’ 


What is the name of the tract of St. Bernard to 
which Knox alludes ? A CornisH VICAR. 


Sr. Hrnary’s Day.—In the Calendar of the 
Church of Rome, the name of Saint Hilary ap- 
pears on the 14th January, whilst in the Calendar 
of the Book of Common Prayer the same appears 
on the 13th January. Perhaps some of your cor- 
respondents may think —— to state whether 
any reason can be assigned for this discrepance of 
dates. Sir Harris Nicolas, in his Chronology of 
History, p. 153, says, that latterly in France the 
14th January is the day appointed for Hilary, 
Bishop of Poictiers. R. 


Queries with Answers. 


CHILDWIFE Pew. — Amongst various items of 
expenditure by the churchwardens of the parish 
of Cundal in an old book, the following appears. 
Can any one explain it ?— 

“1636. A childwifePew  . ‘ ° 26s. 8d.” 

Sara. 

Army and Navy Club. 

[A childwife is a woman who has borne children ; and 
the childwife pew we take to be the “some convenient 
place” of the rubric where the woman was to kneel in 
church at the time of her thanksgiving after childbirth. 
“It is fit that the woman performing special service of 
thanksgiving should have a special place, where she may 
be conspicuous to the whole congregation, and near the 
Holy Table, in regard of the offering she is there to make.” 
(Answer of the Bishops at the Savoy Conference, A.D. 
1661.) Some amusing anecdotes connected with the 
churching-pew are related in “ N, & Q.” 3*¢ §, viii, 500 ; 
ix. 49, 146. ] 

OxrorpD MemortaAts.—On a recent visit to Ox- 
ford I missed the well-known spire of St. Aldate’s, 
so familiar to my student-life as an undergraduate 
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| 
of Christ Church. The present appearance of the | 


tower leads me to fear the parishioners do not 
contemplate its re-erection. It was one of the 
four ancient spires remaining in Hearne’s time, 
who, in his very interesting Diary, states that 
before the Reformation Oxford boasted of seven, 
of which Osney Abbey was pre-eminently the 
first. 
the parish will not leave their church in its pre- 
sent mutilated condition. 

When was the old conduit at Carfax, built by 
one Nicholson in James I.’s reign, and of which 
there is a print in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
about 1770, removed ? 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


[Otho Nicholson’s conduit was taken down in 1787, 
and presented by the university and city to the Earl 
of Harcourt, who caused it to be reconstructed in his 
park at Nuneham, where it still remains. This singular 
structure forms the plate of the Ozford Almanack of 
1833 ; and its original situation may be seen by an ex- 


Let me hope in this day of Gothic revival | 


cellent engraving from the original by Donowell in Skel- | 


ton’s Oronia, fol. 128. Pointer, in his Oxoniensis Aca- 
demia, 1749, p. 177, has given the following very ludicrous 
explanation of the obvious cipher O. N., the initials of 
Otho Nicholson: “ Under all, just over the cistern, is the 
brazen figure of Europa, daughter of Agenor, King of 
Pheenicia, with whom Jupiter being in love (as tradition 
goes) transformed himself into a bull, and carried her 
away into this part of the world, from her called Europa. 
She is represented riding on an Ox, and crying On, On, 
hence the town was called Oxon !”} 2 


Prxx. — Whence comes the significance of this 
term when applied to typify excellence in such 
phrases as “the pink of courtesy,” “the pink of 
perfection,” “the pink of politeness,” &c. ? 

J. E. T. 

[ Many explanations have been suggested; but we ar 
inclined to prefer that which appears to have been adopted 
by Shakspeare (Romeo and Juliet, Act II. Se. 1) taking 
“pink ” in its ordinary sense of a flower :— 

“ Mercutio. Nay, 1 am the very pink of courtesy. 

“ Romeo. Pink for flower. 

“ Mercutio, Right.” 

Here pink is evidently taken as the flower so called. 
And since, employing the more general appellation, w« 
say, “the flows r of the nobility,” “the flowe r of the 

roops,” &c., so, taking the more specific term, we may 


I 
say * the pink of polit ness,” “the pink of perfe tion,” 





> pink of courtesy.” 
rhis mode of speaking, as employed by Shakspeare, is 
cites from an old 


tly illustrated by who 


ballad — 


Steevens, 





“ Heo is lilie of largesse, 
Heo is paru nke of prouesse,” &e. 


Parvenke, a provincial name for pink, being here used in 
company with /ilie. } 


Norwegian Lecenp.— The Foreign Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph of January 16 
commences his account of the earthquake in 
Algeria by the following passage : — 

“ Algiers, Jan. 9. 

“ There is an old Norwegian story of a troll or elf who 
had wonderful power over the elements—great ‘ water- 
privileges,’ as the Americans say, among other gifts— 
and owing a grudge against a certain parishioner, he 
sent him a letter. The recipient broke the seal on his 
way to church—indeed, in the churchyard itself — and 
that saved him! A little rivulet of water trickled through 
theenvelope; alarmed at which phenomenon, he dropped 
the epistle, and had just time to rescue himself and warn 
the congregation before a perfect torrent issued from the 
letter, which filled the churchyard, drowned the church 
and the church clock, and made a large lake of what 
before was dry land.” 

Can any of your readers supply particulars of 
this story, or give reference to the work in which 
they will be found ? a | 

[The story is not told quite correctly in the Daily 
Telegraph ; but it will be found in Benjamin Thorpe’s 
Northern Mythology, edit. 1851, ii. 213.] 


Dvcks AND DrakEs.—A writer (Fou Years 
in France, Colburn, 1826), speaking of gathering 
shells on the sea-shore at Cannes, says : — 

“ By-the-by, Scipio and Lelius must have had very 
bad sport in this way; for the Mediterranean, having no 
tide, brings up very few of these pretty baubles ; no 
wonder that they took to ducks and drakes, as a supple- 
mentary recreation.” 

I do not recollect such a passage as is apparently 
here alluded to, and shall feel obliged to any 
reader of “N. & Q.” that will be kind enough to 
quote it for me. Joun W. Bone. 

Ihe anecdote will be found in Lempriere, under Scipio, 
Africanus the Younger. He tells us, that “ after Scipio 
had retired from the clamours of Rome to Caieta with his 
friend Lelius, he passed the rest of his time in innocent 
pleasures and amusements, in diversions which had pleased 
them when children ; and the two greatest men that ruled 
the state were often seen on the sea-shore picking up light 
pebbles, and throwing them on the smooth surface of the 
(Consult also Cicero, De Oratore, lib. ii. cap. 
The following early notice of “ducks and drakes ’ 


waters.” 
vi.) 
oceurs likewise in the Octavius of Minucius Felix, cap. iii. : 
“ We walked slowly and composedly, and coasted along 
the easy bend of the shore, beguiling the way all the 
while with accounts of navigation given by Octavius. 
Having walked far enough for pleasure without fatigue, 
we returned by the same way, and we came to that place 
where small vessels are laid up on a frame of oak to pre- 
vent their being rotted by contact with the ground. There 
we saw boys eagerly engaged in the game of throwing 
shells into the sea. The nature of the game is this: from 
the beach they choose a shell, thin and polished by the 
waves; they hold it in a horizontal position, and then 
whirl it along as near the surface of the sea as possible, 
so as to make it skim the surge in its even motion, or 
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spring up and bound from time to time out of the water. 
That boy is conqueror whose shell both runs out farthest 
and bounds oftenest.” ] 


Replies. 
LINES ON THE EUCHARIST. 
(3"¢ 8. x. 519.) 
“It was the Lord that spake it, 
He took the Bread and brake it, 
And what the Word did make it, 
That I believe and take it.” 

Perhaps the following may be thought a curious 
instance of the use of these lines. In the old 
churchyard of Templecorran, or Ballycarry, in 
co. Antrim, Ireland—which is part of the ecclg- 
siastical benefice that was held at one time by 
Swift as Prebendary of Killroot, before he became 
Dean of St. Patrick’s—stands a small rough lime- 
stone slab, erected at the head of a very humble 
grave, and bearing the following inscription, very 
rudely cut, in reading which it will be necessary 
to observe that the five vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, are 
represented by the five numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 :— 

“ James Burns, Born 1772. 
Chr3st wls th2 wird thit sp1k2 3t, 
H2 t44k th2 Br21d Ind brik2 3t, 
ind whit thit w4rd d3d m1k2 3t, 
Thit 3 b2132v2 Ind t1k2 3t.” 

Interpreted as above directed, the foregoing 
inscription will be found to be almost identical 





with the lines on the Eucharist which were | 


quoted by Sherlock in the Practical Christian 


(1698). Now, the history of this headstone and | 


inscription in Ballycarry churchyard is somewhat 
curious. They were both the work of the man 
whose birth, but not whose death, they record, 
viz. “James Burns, born 1772,” who intended 
them to mark the spot where he wished his mortal 
remains to be laid, and where he made other 
necessary provisions for his future interment. 
Whether Burns was unwilling to put his surviving 
friends to the trouble of erecting a headstone to 
his memory, or whether he feared that, after his 


decease, they might neglect their duty in this | 


particular, I cannot say, but it is certain that he 
took the precaution of performing this office for 
himself. And the history of the man is not less 
remarkable than the history of the inscription 
which he cut on his own tombstone. He was 
well known throughout the greater part of co. An- 
trim as “the rambler;” 
sketch of his eventful life, which I had from his 
own lips, will show that he well deserved the 
title. He was a native of Templepatrick, in co. 
Antrim, and began his career as a gunner in the 
old Royal Irish Artillery. From this corps he 


deserted shortly before the Irish Rebellion in 
1798, in order to become a “ Defender,” then an 
United Irishman, and then a rebel in arms at the 





and the following brief | 


battle of Antrim. After many hair-breadth 
escapes and a short imprisonment, he again became 
a soldier in the 3rd Buffs, with which corps he 
served some years abroad in various quarters of 
the globe, and then got a free discharge from the 
British army. Returning to his native country, 
be became successively, and in many different 
localities, a gardener, a weaver, an itinerant ped- 
lar (or hawker), an itinerant mendicant, and, 
finally, a pauper in the Larne workhouse, where 
he died about two years ago, in the 93rd year 
of his age; and his remains were duly laid in the 
grave for which he had provided the foregoing 
headstone and inscription. Now, the question 
which occurs to me in this matter, and which may 
possibly occur to others, is—Where did Jamie 
Burns, the old Irish rambler and pauper, fall in 
with the lines on the Eucharist which were quoted 
by Sherlock in 1698, and which have lately 
been brought under the notice of the readers of 
on. &@"? CLasson PoRTER. 
Larne, co. Antrim, 





WEARING FOREIGN ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 
IN ENGLAND. 
*(3" §. xi. 37.) 

In reply to an enquiry in “N. & Q.,” I am 
enabled, from an authentic source, to give to your 
correspondent some information bearing on this 
matter. I do not believe there is any “ judicial 
authority” to support the supposition that “no 
Englishman can wear a foreign order.” I appre- 
hend an Englishman can (so far as law is con- 
cerned) wear any decoration he pleases, including 
the crown itself, if he has a fancy for a head-dress 
of that description. The only restriction is, that 
fancy costumes or foreign orders, unless accepted 
by the express sanction of her Majesty, cannot be 
worn in the presence of royalty or its represen- 
tatives, and this not by any “ judicial authority ” 
whatsoawer, but by the regulations of the Court 
itself, for the due maintenance of its own state. 
Not only does this rule vindicate the supremacy 
of the Crown as the foundation of all honours in 
this country, but it serves to preserve the value 
of honours emanating from the Queen for public 
services, which would in some degree lose their 
distinctive pre-eminence, were foreign orders, with- 
out stint, to be borne by British subjects at their 
own court. 

Conformably with this understanding, I appre- 
hend that it is not the practice of foreign sove- 
reigns of the highest rank to offer such decorations 
without taking measures previously for ascertain- 
ing the pleasure of her Majesty. 

If, without regard to existing arrangements, 
British subjects accept them, not being admissible 
at Court, good taste discourages their disp!ay upon 
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other occasions in this country ; and I apprehend 
that a similar feeling would limit their use abroad 
to the dominions of the sovereign by whom they 
had been conferred. 

As to the sanction of the Crown, it has hitherto 
been the practice to grant it for military services 
in the field, and sometimes, in special instances, 
of successful diplomacy. 

Of the grounds for conferring the foreign deco- 
rations, to which your correspondent alludes in 


the instance ®f Mr. Pugin, and of Mr. Major, of | 


the British Museum, I have no distinct informa- 
tion. The foreign order of knighthood borne by 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent was conferred in 1843 
by King Otho, in recognition of that gentleman’s 
active services in the field and by sea during the 
war of independence in Greece. These military 
and naval services were rendered about the year 
1825, and thereupon turns another point in con- 
nection with this subject. Her Majesty’s sanction 
to Sir Emerson Tennent’s acceptance of this deco- 
ration was given at the request of the King of 
Greece nearly twenty years after the termination 
of the war, in the course of which he had served; 
and it was, I have reason to believe, immediately 
after that the regulation was altered so as to ren- 
der it obligatory that the military services thus 
signalised by a foreign sovereign should have been 
rendered within a shorter period (two or three 


years, I think, at most) previous to the date of | 


the decorations conferred. 

The practice of giving the royal assent to the 
bestowal of foreign orders has, I think, been re- 
laxed of late, so as to permit somewhat more 
freely the acceptance by British subjects of foreign 
decorations for civil services of eminence; but of 
this I am not quite certain. ARMIGER. 


So long as the acceptance of a foreign order of 
knighthood was supposed to carry with it a title 
to the rank and privileges of a knight bachelor of 
the realm, the regulation that a British subject 
should not receive such honours without the con- 
sent of the Crown was intelligible, and one to 
which objection could not fairly be made. 

But early in the present century it was ruled, 
not only that such privileges were not conferred 
by the acceptance of a foreign order, even with 
the consent of the Crown; but further, that no 
British subject should be allowed to accept such 
honours from foreign sovereigns unless they had 
been conferred for distinguished service in the 
field, or unless the person honoured had been ac- 
tually employed in the service of the sovereign 
conferring them. 

It is well known that very many British sub- 
jects who have distinguished themselves in the 
more peaceful fields of science, literature, and art, 
have received, and continue to receive, from 
foreign Governments that recognition of services 


rendered to mankind which their own Govern- 
ment refuses to recognise and reward. It is well 
known, also, that practically no attention is paid 
by civilians to regulations which can only be en- 
forced upon naval and military officers, and the 
immediate servants of the Government. Perhaps 
the recent discussion upon this subject may result 
in the determination of the Government not to 
cancel regulations which are as ineffectual as they 
are absurd, but—Ist, to render penal the accept- 
ance of any recognition of merit conferred by a 
foreign Government ; and, 2ndly, to punish as a 
high crime and misdemeanour the performance of 
any act of heroism, or the doing of anything for 
which among other nations a man would be 
thought to have deserved well of his country, un- 
less the person performing such act should be an 
officer in the army or navy, and have attained the 
rank of major in the one service, or of post-captain 
in the other. This would do away with the 
Victoria Cross and the Albert Medal, and we 
should no longer see the anomaly of a soldier being 
substantially rewarded for being the first to enter 
a New Zealand pah, while the sovereign herself 
can only reward such heroic acts as those per- 
formed during the late colliery explosions by an 
expression of admiration consisting of “ Words, 
words, words !” J. Woopwarp. 





I do not think there is anything to prevent a 
civilian from accepting a foreign order, but with a 
military man the case is otherwise, though I 
believe permission to do so is rarely withheld. 
When a relative of my own, the late Colonel 
Bolden Dundas, C.B., was at Woolwich, he was 
directed by Government to give instruction in 


| engineering to some young men sent over by the 


Sultan to be educated in England. In return for 
his services, the Sultan sent him a Turkish mili- 
tary order. He applied to the authorities for 
permission to wear it, and was refused, on the 
ground that it was an acknowledgment of services 
rendered in a civil and not a military capacity. 
Upon this, he returned the decoration—a very 
handkome one, by the way, composed of large 
diamonds—to the Turkish ambassador, who abso- 
lutely refused to receive it, or to inform his master 
that the Colonel could not wear it. The latter 
therefore kept the jewels, but never wore them 
at Court or elsewhere. 
W. J. Bernwarp SMITH. 
Temple. 


LOW: BARROW. 
(34 S, x. 497; xi. 25.) 

Low.—After the full discussion in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” on the application of this term, per- 
haps a few words on its etymology and history 
may not be without interest. 
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The earliest Teutonic form is to be found in the 
Gothic version of St. Matthew's Gospel (4.D. 360), 
ch. xxvii. ver. 60, “ Jah galagida ita in niujamma 
seinamma Alaiva.” (“ And laid it in his own new 
tomb.”) Here it is the equivalent of the Greek 
penueioy. Gabelentz and Loebe * connect the word 
with A.-S. hlew,O. H.-G. hleo (Eng. low or law). 

Grimm + attaches the meaning (tumulus agger, 


tainous province. In German the same variety is 


| found in such words as Berg, Bergen, Burg, Bur- 
| ger, &e., as also in the other kindred tongues. 


It is believed that the whole of these derivations 
can be traced to a single radical, Barg, H.-G., 
Bairg, Goth., having the idea of “ security,” “ pro- 
tection”; according to Grimm, “tegmen,” “ re- 


| fugium.” 


refugium) to the word Alaio, with the same refer- | 


ences. 


Graff t, sub voc. h/eo, gives the two senses of | 


“tumulus” and “mausoleum.” He traces the 
word to the root Ali, which according to Grimm’s 


law of phonetic change, is equivalent to Latin | 


cli, Greek «Ar. Hence «alvw, to slope, Lat. in-cli- 
nare, cli-vus, a mount, &e. This root is probably 
connected with Sanskrit sri, to move, to roll. 
The word Aleo, which, losing the aspirate, be- 
comes low, or law, is found in every Teutonic 
tongue, with the sense in some cases of hill, and 


in others of tomb. The /ow exactly corresponds | 


with Lat. clivus — 
“. . . . qua se subducere colles 
Incipiunt, mollique jugum demittere clivo,” 
Virg. Eclog., ix. 8. 
These low hills were selected by the early 
Teutons as sites for the sepulture of their chief 
men, and hence the double application of the 


As the hills were in early times the natural 
resorts for protection from ype berg came 
naturally to signify “mons,” “colli.” With the 
idea of security is connected that of covering, 
hiding; hence the German ver-borg-en. Hence 
also berga, the old name for subterranean store- 
houses. Tacitus says :— 

“ Solent et subterraneos specus aperire, eosque multo 
insuper fimo onerant, suffugium hyemi, et receptaculum 
frugibus,”"—De Mor. Ger. cap. xvi. 

The transition from this to the burial mound is 
very easy. Wachter (sub voc.) says: — 

“ Bergen, sepelire, id est tumulo inferre, quod sepulture 
veterum plerumque fierent sub collibus, sive naturalibus, 
sive manu congestis... Ejusque rei indicium faciunt non 
solum ossa et urne que hodiernum eruuntur sed etiam 
lingua vetus. Nam sepelire Anglo-Saxonibus dicitur 
byrigan, bebyrgean, et bebyrigean. Unde, nisi a beorg, 
collis? ... Hine tumulus Anglo-Sax. dicitur birgene, 


| bergyl, byrigels; sarcophagus, lic-beorg ; epitaphium, byrig- 


word; the secondary meaning frequently super- | 


seding the primitive ; but probably in many cases 
the Jow never was crowned with a barrow or 
burying place. 

Qur word /ow, as opposed to high, is derived 
from a different root. In its adjectival form it is 
only found in the Low German dialects, and is 
probably derived primarily from Goth. Jlagjan, 
A.-8. liegan, Ger. legen, demittere. Halthaus § 
considers /oh and hol convertible, and gives to 
them the meaning of fovea—“ Fohun habent Joh,” 
“ Foxes have holes,” 

The word barrow, as a burial mound, has run 
a very parallel course with low. In the passage 
already quoted from St. Matthew's Gospel, where 
the Gothic version employs Alaio or low, the A.-S. 
version uses byrgene—“ lede hyne on hys giwan 
byrgene;” literally, “laid him on his new dar- 
row.” 

There is a numerous class of words in the Teu- 
tonic languages, having a strong resemblance to 
each other, but which now embrace a great variety 
in their signification, e. g. English, bury, A.-S 
byrgan :E. borough, A.-S. burh: F. borrow, A. 
borh, a pledge; A.-S. beorh, a hill, found in the 
names of places, as Beorstow (Birstall), the place 
on the hill, Beornica rice, Bernicia, the moun- 


of, 
-S, 


* Gram, der Got. Sprache, p. 63. 
+ Deutsche Gram, ii. 462. 
t Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, iv. 1094, 
§ Glossarium. Teut. iii. 552. 
Tatian’s Theotisc. Harmonia Evangelica. 


leoth.” 
The byrig-els became gradually corrupted into 
barrow, by which the tumuli are now designated. 
The same idea of protection (security) is carried 
out in Burg, Borough, a fortitied place or town ; 


| which is further connected with Berg by being 


frequently erected on the summit ofahill. Again: 
the A.-S. Borh was applied to the security or 
pledge given for money lent, whence our word 
borrow. Bergen, in old German, ramifies into 
many significations, such as “ servare,” “ eripere a 
malo,” “ cavere,” “ defendere contra malum,” 
“ munire,” “arcere,” “ tegere,” “juvare”; but 
all referring to the same radical idea. 

The above remarks may help to explain the 
primary ideas involved, and the particular ap- 
plication of these two terms. d. A. F. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


Grorer III. (3™ S. xi. 108.)\—The remarks in 
“N. & Q.” on the epistolary ability of George 
IIL., as estimated by Lord Stanhope in his WZis- 
tory of England, and more recently in a less laud- 
able tone by Mr. Bodham Donne, whose work was 
under notice, reminds me of a testimony on the 
subject which I received from a very competent 
authority, and which, referring to a later period 
than Lord North, yet anticipated the encomiums 
which have since been oozing out respecting the 
mental capacity of the King, so popularly miscon- 
ceived, and largely through the pasquinades of 
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Peter Pindar. In a conversation with Lord Farn- 
borough, one of the closest and most confidential 
of the adherents of the immortal William Pitt, 


he stated that it was often his task to peruse his | 


Majesty’s answer to the despatches daily sent him 
at Windsor. That they were altogether of a 


highly intelligent order, and that frequent me- | 
moranda and annotations on the margins a 


a knowledge of the Constitution of the clearest 
and most comprehensive nature. When it is 
remembered, added his Lordship, that these papers 


were delivered to the King at 8 o'clock A.M., and | 


read and answered before he went to breakfast at 
9, you may be sure that when the time comes for 
their publication, history will learn how differently 
to appreciate his talent in the conscientious dis- 
charge of the royal functions. By and bye, we 
shall have the Pitt correspondence to add to that 
of Lord North ; and when I consider the eminent 
qualifications of my informant to form a correct 
judgment, I venture to predict that his av 
will be verified to the letter! Busnzy Hrartn. 

P.S. Whilst the pen is in my hand, will you 
permit me (mingling small things with great) to 
say that the sequel to the “ Song” (3" 8. xi. 96), 
though I cannot remember the verse, went on to 
state that Eve was taken from Adam to demon- 
strate that they were equal, And “beetle,” in 
Scotland, is a wooden mallet, with a round handle, 
with which (years ago, at least) washerwomen, to 
save manual labour, beat the dirty linen, laid 
dripping wet upon a large stone, till the worst of 
the dirt was at any rate knocked out. 


Cary’s Dante (3'¢ §. xi. 115.) —Sir James 
Lacaita, an authority not to be surpassed in 
Italian, and not easily so in English, told me that 
this best version of Dante was that by Mr. F. 
Pollock. LYTTELTON. 


Ocitvie: Reperiion or 1745 (3" 8. x. 474.) 
The gentleman referred to was Sir John Ogilvie 
of Inverquharity. Thomas was his fourth son, of 


whom it was stated by Douglas that he “has | 
As } 


been for several years, and still is, abroad.” 
also implicated in the rebellion, it is possible he 
may have gone abroad with his kinsman David, 
Lord Ogilvie, eldest son of John, fourth Earl of 
Airly, who was attainted for his connection with 
the cause of the exiled Stuart. Lord Ogilvie re- 
sided in France for many years, where he became 
lieutenant-general, and had the command of a 


Scottish regiment called “Ogilvie’s Regiment.” | 
Sir John was the fourth baronet, and was suc- | 


ceeded by his eldest son John, who thus became 
Sir John Ogilvie of Inverquharity. Kinnordie 
was one of the old seats of the family, having 
been acquired by them during the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and is now possessed by Sir Charles Lyell, 
the eminent geologist. Vide Douglas’s Bar., 
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| Burke’s Peer. and Bar., and New Stat. Acct. of 
Scot., co. Forfar. W. B.A. G. 


Dr. Fisuer (3" S, xi. 92.)—I can bear witness 
to the truth of the character of Dr. Fisher as 
given by your correspondent, especially as to his 
kindliness of disposition. I knew him in that in- 
terval of his life when “ he supported himself by 
teaching,” and everyone who remembers him at 
Coombe (and there are many of my old school- 
fellows about the world now, among whom I may 
mention the responsible editor of the greatest*of 
our newspapers) will, I am sure, join with me in 
saying that none of our masters devoted himself 
more to the amusement of the boys than he did 
In the winter evenings we crowded round his 
corner to hear him read Lover's or Croker's fairy 
stories, and on Sundays it was considered the 
greatest privilege to be allowed to walk with him 
| to some of the beautiful spots in the neighbour- 

hood. On one of these occasions we were on 
| Richmond hill, when he ran to me with an ex- 

pression of excitement in his face which alarmed 
| me, and seizing me and another boy by the arm, 
dragged us forward to where a stout gentleman 
was walking, and in a hoarse voice whispered into 
our ears, “ There’s O’Connell! That’s the great 
| Dan!” He was a good Irishman, and instilled 
into our minds the most favourable opinion of the 
Irish character. SEBASTIAN, 


Les ANGLOIS S’AMUSAIENT TRISTEMENT, ETC. 
(3" §. xi. 44.)— In an article in to-day’s Times 
(Feb. 12), entitled, “A View from a Club Win- 
dow,” descriptive of the Reform League Demon- 
stration of yesterday, I find this slippery quotation 
again attributed to Froissart. As both JAYDEE 
| and myself have searched the old chronicler very 
diligently, it is rather remarkable that we should 
both have overlooked it. AA literary friend tells 
me he has not the slightest doubt that it is in 
Froissart, and that if he only had sufficient time at 
his disposal to search through so large a work, 
he is certain he would find it. If Jayprsr will 
institute another hunt through the ponderous tomes 
of the great chronicler, perhaps he will be success- 
ful this time. If the writer of the article in the 
Times should see this letter, perhaps he would be 
so good as to send a line to “N. & Q.,” saying 
whereabouts in Froissart the passage may be 
found, unless, indeed, as I suspect, he has quoted 
it at second-hand. JONATHAN BovucHrer. 





23.)— 


Qvoration From Homer (3" S, xi. 24, 1 
| It is hardly necessary to say that so far from 
ds xe xevOe: being “of course” right, it is primd 
Jacie wrong, as the proper sense of xe is the same 
as avy, which is ‘never found with the present in- 
dicative. It is true that in Homer xe sometimes 
seems to have no conditional sense, and to be 
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almost a mere expletive; but I doubt i it can 
occur with the tense in question. LYTTELTON. 


Vesset-Cur Grats (3° S., xi. 9.)—At Christmas 
time we have many parties of little children coming 
“a wesselling.” They usually carry a “ wessel- 
bob” or large bunch of evergreens hung with 
oranges and apples and coloured ribbons. The 
carol they sing I have copied from a little book 
printed at Otley : — 

“ WASSAIL-CUP HYMN, 
“ Here we come a wassailing 
Among the leaves so green 
Here we come a wandering 
So fair to be seen, 
Chorus. 
“For it is in Christmas time 
Strangers travel far and near, 
So God bless you and send you a happy 
New Year. 
“ We are not daily beggars, 
That beg from door to door, 
But we are neighbours’ children, 
Whom you have seen before, 
“Call up the butler of this houze, 
Pat on his golden ring, 
Let him bring us a glass of beer, 
And the better we shall sing. 
“We have got a little purse, 
Made of stretching leather skin, 
We want a little of your money 
To line it well within, 7 
“ Bring us out a table, 
And spread it with a cloth ; 
Bring out a mouldy cheese, 
Also your Christmas loaf. 
“God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress too, 
And all the little children 
That round the table go. 
“ Good master and mistress, 
While you’re sitting by the-fire, 
Pray think of us poor children 
Who are wandering in the mire.” 
G. W. Tomitnson. 
Huddersfield. 


Brock on wich Cuartrs I. was BEHEADED 
(3 S. xi. 54.)—I am afraid your correspondent 
D. B. is rather out in his chronology. Lady Fane 
was never married to Bishop (or rather Arch- 
bishop) Juxon. His grace died on June 4, 1663; 
and was succeeded in his estates by his nephew 
William Juxon, who was created a baronet in 
1660. Ido not know the date of his death; but 


the second baronet, who, in 1726, married Susan- 
nah, daughter of John Marriott. He died on 


Feb. 3, 1740; and his widow married Charles, 
second Viscount Fane, who died s. p. in 1782, when 
that peerage became extinct. » Je 
Srpyiirme Oracres (3 S, x. 469.) —J. M., in 
speaking of the Sibylline verses, mentions where 
some of these remarkable documents may be 
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found. Whoever wishes, however, to obtain a 
full acquaintance with what has been preserved 
as bearing the name of the Sibyl, must not con- 
fine himself to that which is given in any old 
edition: for four books of Sibylline verses were 
first edited by the late Cardinal Mai; the four- 
teenth in 1817, and the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth in 1828. So that, of the fourteenth 
Sibylline books formerly mentioned, we now pos- 
sess twelve—the eight previously known, and the 


| four discovered by Mai. The ninth and tenth are 


still unknown. In Friedlieb’s edition (Xpyzuol 
Bidder, Leipsic, 1852), these twelve books are 
collected: and the editor, besides giving much 
useful information, aas added a metrical German 
version. 

It is the third Sibylline book which has a real 
use and interest. The others were some of them 
written by early Christian heretics, and they fur- 


| nish materials for forming a judgment of their 


opinions; others are merely histories in verse, 
assuming the form of predictions; but the third 
Sibylline is mainly the genuine embodiment of 
Jewish expectations, n.c. 170. This is the ancient 


| work known as the Sibyl, of which other books 


are shadowy imitations. Besides Friedlieb, see 
Westcott’s Introduction to the Study of the Gos- 
pels, p. 89 seq.; Pusey’s Daniel the Prophet, 
p- 363 seq. LA&LIvs. 


‘ 


Cartasre (3" 8, xi. 10.)—Calabre occurs in 
Piers Plowman; see Wright's edition, i. 133. 
The allegorical personage named Hunger is en- 
forcing the statement that, were men to be more 


| moderate and abstemious, doctors would have 


nothing to do, and might as well turn farm- 
labourers. In modern spelling, the passage runs 
thus : — 
* And if thou diet thee thus, 
I dare lav mine ears, 
That Physic shall his furred hood 
For his livelihood sell, 
And his cloak of Calabre 
With all the knops of gold, 
And be fain, by my faith ! 
His physic to leave, 
And learn to labour with land, 
For livelihood is sweet.” 
The context suggests that Calabre is something 
showy and expensive, not coarse stuff, as Sir R. 
Palmer suggests. Mr. Wright’s note says, “ Cal- 


! » of his ¢ | abre appears to have been a kind of fur: a docu- 
he was succeeded by his son Sir William Juxon, | 


ment in Rymer, quoted by Ducange, speaks of an 


| indumentum foderatum cum Calabre”; and he 


calls attention to Chaucer’s description of the 


| doctor’s dress : — 


“Tn sangwin and in pers he clad was al 
Lyned with taffeta, and with sendal.” 
Cant. Tales, prol. 441. 
Surely, then, a cloak of Calabre was a dress of 
distinction. Water W. SKEAT. 
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NG Morrors (3" The witty 
gentleman of Tyne neighbourhood has not cooked 
his macaroni so well as Swift did. “In port you 
sail us” is not English; a pilot takes a ship eto 
port. It is, however, very curious, and as a motto 
perhaps unique. But sailors and the commonalty 
almost unconsciously have tried the same thing. 
With them the “ Belleroph« m” is the “ silly - 
rough-un ;” the “ Belle Poule” the “ Bell Pull” 
and the Woolwich boat, the “Niobe,” is trans- 
lated into the “ Nobby.” The “ Bull and Mouth, 9 
“ Bell Savage,” the “ Goat and Compasses,” and 
the “ Bag o’ Nails” show the same tendency. Let 
me add a few more punning mottoes to those 
adduced by J. A. P.: “Suum cuique,”’ the motto 
of the Everys of Derby; “A Home, a Home, a 
Home” of Earl Home; the uncouth but yet 
good one of “ Fare, fac,” Fairfax; “ Libera terra, 
et liber animus,” Sir Robt. Frankland-Russell ; 
“ Accendit cantu” of the Cockburns of Berwick- 
shire; that -oddity of the Doyleys, though not 
exactly a pun, “ Do no yll quoth Doy le”; “ Deus 
pascit corvos,”’ for the ( ‘orbets; the Earl of West- 


S. xi. 32.)— 


moreland, a Fane, “Ne vile fano”; the “Sacra 
Quercus” of the Warwickshire Holyoakes; “ Se- 


cus rivos aquarum” borne by the Rivers of Chaf- 
ford in Kent; “Quod dixi, dixi” of the Dixies of 
Bosworth ; “ Festina lente,” wittily assumed by 
the Onslows; and that one of Lord Henniker’s, 
“in order to excel,” rod dpiorevew Evexa. 
C. A. W. 
May Fair. 

As your correspondent J. A. P., who has him- 
self supplied us with some apposite examples, 
seems ~~ to accept others of a similar de- 
scription, I will offer him one which is due to a 
learned friend of mine, and which, to the best of 
my knowledge, has never appeared in print. He 
was requested by a gentleman, who was about to 
assume a coat-of-arms, to supply an appropriate 
motto. The gentleman’s name was William 
Dare. My friend proposed Audebo (I Will Dare). 

ScHIN. 

Kett Wett (3 8. x. 470; xi. 24. )—It seems 
to me just senile that “ Kell Well”’ is a corrup- 
tion of “ Keld Well.” Among the old words that 
are still in use in the north “of England, is keld 
(well). It is used of a deep hole in a stream. 
Keld Well would be just such a tautological ex- 
pression as Water Eaton, the name of a village 
in Oxfordshire; and Creech Hill, the name of an 
eminence in Somersetshire. In these cases the 
words “water” and “hill” were added, when ea 
and creech, the old equivalents, had become mean- 
ingless lifeless words to the inhabitants of those 
parts. And so may have sprung up such an ex- 
pression as “ Keld Well.” 

At all events, the word ‘eld is, 
mention, if only as akin to Kell. 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, Jun., M.A. 
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| gistris ¢ competunt privilegia et ornamenta.’ 


I think, worth 
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Anprew Crossie (3 8S, xi. 75).—J. C. will 
find a good deal of information as to this distin- 
guished lawyer, in the Scottish Nutio , vol. i. 
p. 733. Although I have no doubt that fr. An- 
derson, the learned author of that work, has 


information that can 
be obtained from printed documents, I believe 
that some additional particulars might be procured 
by a search in the records of the Register office, 
as those already published stop immediately 
before Mr. Crosbie’s time. 

Grorce VERE IRvING. 

Crericat Use oF ACADEMICAL CostumE (5'4 
S. x.: 452.)—Latcus seems to think that I 
re mets r to the practice of the University of Bologna, 

1s if their customs are “ binding on us.” I said, 

aes “The U yee g of Bologna, and those based a 
its model; and then I quoted from a diploma 
granted legally in this country by such a body. 
Let the words of diplomas be noted in cases in 
which degrees are thus formally conferred, the 
words “ queecunque usquam gentium Artium Ma- 
What 
law of God or of the realm would an Archbishop 
of Canterbury infringe by granting in this matter 
what the Pope of Romehad done ? 

I might ask Latcvus what royal charter or Act 
of Parliament authorizes any particular University 
to confer the right of wearing a particular hood 
to the exclusion of all other persons. Though 
I do not believe that gs have the right to hin- 
der holders of Lambeth degrees from wearing any 
special hood, yet it may be well for me to say 
that I am not aware that I have been acquainted 
with any Lambeth graduate since the edath of 
the late Rey. S. R. Maitland, D.D. 

A right to wear a particular hood does not 
extend to the exclusive use of it. Lord Redes- 
dale was the last gentleman whom I saw in blue 
coat and bright buttons, and buff waistcoat; but 
I suppose that his Lordship would smile at the 
notion of his having an exclusive right to the 
dress. Laicus might assume it if he would, or I 
might do so. 

As to the binding force of the 58th canon, 
Laicus must be asked to remember that it not 
only prescribes a suitable dress for clerics al persons, 
but it also forbids certain articles of attire to those 
who are not graduates, under penalty of suspension. 
What would be the consequence if a clergyman 
from St. Aidan’s were proceeded against under 
this clause for using a Cambridge hood? It 
would certainly be found that the Convocation had 
no more power to make a valid regulation of force 
to suspend him in the sense intended, than it had 
to order the execution of the sentence of sus. per 
coll. Though the man would be no graduate at 
all, it is clear that no such canon could impose a 

nalty upon him. 

The fact of the framers of the canons having 


35 28. 
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attempted this, shows that they proceeded alto- 
gether ultra vires. Without the sanction of the 
law of the land, such a body could no more 
ordain the infliction of punishments to be carried 
out than could the Westminster Assembly or the 
Wesleyan Conference. L2uivs. 


“ SrRICTURES ON THE Lives oF Emrvent Law- 
yers” (3S, xi. 56.)—If your correspondent on 
the other side of the world will turn to “ N. & Q.,” 
2°¢ S. ii. 513, he will find to whom this work is 
attributed. He is incorrect in saying it is not 
mentioned by Lowndes, who says it is “a com- 
pilation of little authority or merit ;” but another 
opini: on I have, which is authoritative, says it is 
“written by a ’ shrewd observer.” An edition (?) 
was published in “ Dublin, 1790, 8vo., printed for 
E. Lynch, P. Byrne, Xc.,” with, otherwise, the 
same title-page as the London edition. 

Ratren THomas. 


Otp Provers: Sprpers (3* 8, xi. 32.)—The 
extract from Henderson’s Notes on the Folk-Lore 
of the Northern ar of England and the Bor- 
ders, quoted in “N. & Q.,” is very interesting, as 
it refers to a statement made by an old woman, 
aged ninety, that spiders were considered sacred 
in consequence of one having spun a web over the 
manger at Bethlehem in which the babe Jesus 
lay. I should be glad to know where any men- 
tion of this fact is made. I havé a fine old en- 
graving of the Nativity (without name of printer 
or engraver), in which a spider’s web is intro- 
duced, but I never knew the meaning of this 
until I read the extract from Mr. Henderson's 
book. Srpyey BEIsty. 

Sydenham. 


Jounny Caxe (3S, xi. 21.)—This Ameri- 
canism, like many others, is merely a slight 
corruption of a provincialism from the “ old 
country.” “ Jannock” is the old English term for 
oaten bread—leavened, in contradistinction from 
oaten cakes, which are unleavened. From this, 
the word became applied, metaphorically, to sig- 
nify “ real,” “sound,” “genuine.” In both these 
senses the word is ‘still employed in East Lan- 
cashire and in the W est Riding of Yorkshire. 

‘Tum, wot do’st think o’ Bill o’ my gronny’s ?” 
“ Eh, Sam, Bill’s a reet un, he’s gradely jannock,” 
conveying the highest compliment for sincerity 
and uprightness. “He’s noan jannock,” means 
he’s false, unsound. 

When the Puritans colonised New England, 
they carried the word with them. The altered 
climate substituted Indian corn for oats, and by a 
very slight change Jannock became Johnny-cake. 
The metaphorical application also still continued. 
In Dana's — interesting Two Years before the 
Mast, the Yankee skipper, bullying his seamen, 
exclaims, * You've mistaken your man. I’ve been 





through the mill, ground and bolted, and come 
out a reg egular- built “dow n-east Johnny-cake, good 
when it’s hot, but when it’s cold, sour and indi- 
gestible; and you'll find me so!” that is to say, 
“I’m no sham, but the real thing; what I say, 
I'll do.” J. A. P. 


Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


Srr Witi1amM Brereton (3 S. xi. 80.) — 
Brereton, whose most amusing travels form the 
first volume published by the Chetham Society, 
was, the editor tells us, Sir William Brereton of 
Handford, the Great Parliamentary General. 

r. F. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. With Memoir 
y Sir Harris Nicolas. Siz Volumes (Aldine Edition). 
(Bell & Daldy.) 


It is very creditable to Messrs. Bell & Daldy that, in 
issuing a new series of Zhe Aldine Poets, they take 
measures to secure, what was by no means the case with 
the original Aldines—a correct and carefully edited text. 
In the edition before us, the text has been carefully re- 
vised and collated by Mr. Morris, who gives in his Pre- 
face a List of the MSS. which he has used. Admirable 
as many consider Tyrwhitt’s text of The Canterbury 
Tales, it has this objection—it is Tyrwhitt’s text, and 
not the text of any one MS. In this edition Tyrwhitt’s 
text has been replaced by that of the Harleian MS. 7334, 
which has been collated throughout with the Lansdowne 
MS. 851. Tyrwhitt’s admirable “ Essay on the Lan- 
guage and Versification of Chaucer,” and his “ Introduc- 
tory Discourse on the Canterbury Tales,” have properly 
been preserved; but the former has been made more com- 
plete by some sections on the Chaucerian metres by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, edi- 
tor of Sir Launcelot, whose name is sufficiently familiar 
to our Readers. The Court of Love, Romaunt of the 
Rose, Troylus and Cryseyde, and indeed all the other 
Poems, have been collated with the best MSS.; and in the 
Glossary some few terms which have been overlooked or 
misunderstood by former editors have been inserted and 
explained. Sir Harris Nicholas’ Life of Chaucer, the 
only biography of the poet worth having, is very properly 
preserved. In short, we have in these. six beautifully 
printed volumes an edition of Chaucer which will at once 
satisfy the scholar and delight the lover of handsome 
books. 


Tue vate Mr. Henry Crass Ropiynsox. — On 
Tuesday, the 5th inst., at his residence in Russell Square, 
died Mr. Henry Crabb Robinson, whose name is intimately 
associated with some of the greatest literary notabilities 
of the present century, and who was well described in The 
Times Obituary as “the friend of Goethe, Wordsworth, 
and Lamb.” Every one who has read the biographies of 
the latter will be familiar with Mr. Robinson's name ; 
and he was one of the first to make English readers ac- 
quainted with the writings of Schiller and Goethe. He 

was the intimate friend, ,and not unfrequently the Mx- 
cenas, of some of the most remarkable of English authors 
and artists. To the poet-painter Blake he was especially 
kind, and the value of Blake’s productions was early 
recognised by him. In Gilchrist’s Life of Blake, recently 


published, will be found many anecdotes supplied to the 
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author from the well-stored memory of Mr. Robinson. 
To Goethe he was known intimately as a friend and 
correspondent. Some of the happiest sayings of Lamb 
were preserved by his veteran companion. One which 
has been often told relates to Mr. Robinson’s first brief 
—for he was a barrister by profession, although we be- 
lieve he never but once went on circuit. On hurrying to 
Lamb, with the brief in his hand and with an exulient 
air he exclaimed, “ Look here, Lamb; 
brief.” The humorist smiled and replied in a well-known 
quotation from Pope, “ I suppose you said of it, Robinson, 
* Thou first great cause, least understood,’” It was Robin- 
son who endeavoured, though without success, to bring 
about an intimacy between Wordsworth and Blake, and 
the result of his attempt is among the most curious of the 
anecdotes told of the latter. In more recent times Mr. 
Robinson was known to a very large and cultivated circle 
in London, by whom his pleasant recollections, his fund 
of good temper, and his extensive knowledge of men and 
things were greatly esteemed. Although he had reached 
his ninety-second year his mind was in full activity. Up to 
within a very short time of his death he was frequently to 
be met in Russell Square, accompanied only by his man-ser- 
vant, and wasa pretty regular attendant at the Atheneum. 
Mr. Robinson had been for many years a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and many will remember how happily 
he defined the characters of that and the Royal Society. 
“As the Archbishop of York is the Primate of Eng- 
land, and His Grace of Canterbury is Primate of all 
England,” said Mr. Robinson, “so the Society of Anti- 
quaries is, the dullest society in England, but the Royal 
is the dullest society in all England.” If the entries 
which Mr. Robinson made in the Diary kept by him for 
many years equal his talk, it will prove, when published, 
a most amusing volume, and one which must be looked 
for with great anxiety. Mr. Robinson has, we believe, 
left his portrait of Coleridge and some others of great 
interest to the National Portrait Gallery. 
SERIALS, 
The Fine Arts Quarterly Review, No. IIT, N.S. 
& Son.) 
We congratulate the editor on the progress of a journal 
calculated to foster among us a taste for “the beautiful 


(Day 


GEORGE III. 


[have got my first | 


AND LORD 


of things in art.” One of Mr. Haden’s etchings is alone 
worth the cost of the present Number, w hich is varied 
and good. 

Miscellanea — et Heraldica. Edited by J.J. 


Howard, LL.D., F.S.A. Part TI. (J. E. Taylor.) 
Our genealogical friends will find in the present 
number another rich Collection of Wills, Pedigrees, 


Grants of Arms, and other matters to interest them. 


The St. Stephens: a Weekly Chronicle of Politics and full 
and accurate Reports of Proceedings in Parliament, 
No. I. (Bentley.) 

Without breaking through our rule of non-interference 
in politics, we may well point out the existence of this 
new journal, which has been commenced at a peculiarly 
happy moment. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
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Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
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History, Gazerreer, anno eemmene ov tue County or Oxrorp. 

svo. Lublished by Robert Gardner of Peterborough in 1852. 

Wanted by Jr. Cooke, 43, Acton Street, W.C. 
Lire or Sr. Mancanrer, Queen or Scorzann, by the Right Rev. Dr. 

John Geddes. Aberdeen: Printed by J. Chaimer 9%. SVO. 

Wanted by Mr. M. G. St. John, 20, Willes Road, 
A Lapy's Diary. London [18257). 
Wanted by Ralph Thomas, Esq., 





Kentish Town. 
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Aotices ta Correspondents. 
L. P. is thanked for“ The Old Maid's Song,” but we have given 
the Sold Maidens all the space we can spare. 
Biavvn. It is not usual for the Fellows of any Incorporated Literary 
Soc ciety to put the initials of such society on their visit ing cards. 
L. P. (Chichester) no doubt alludes to Bohn's edition of Lowndes’ 
Divitographer Manual, published by Bell & Daldy. 
. J. Srvantr. The monogram is that of Pierre Hess of Dus 
See eb ulliot, Dictionnaire des Monogrammes, i. 317. 
* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."”’ may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
‘or holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
eS. Ga 1 a f all Booksellers and fe. B Ko ls. 6d.; 
or, tree by post, divect tt af the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


“Nores & Queares” is registered for transmission abroad. 


seldorf. 


NORTH. 





Now Ready (Published by Permission of the Queen), 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
THE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OF KING 
WITH LORD 


GEORGE THE THIRD 
NORTH, 


FROM 1768 TO 1783. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. BODHAM DONNE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





O AUTHORS, ANTIQUARIES, &c.—A GEN- 
TLEMAN, twenty years a Reader in the British Museum, the 
Rolls Court, and other biblical Repositories, conversant with several 
languages, ancient and modern, and also a proficient in the Inisn 
Lanovace, offers his ~a ices as a Searcher of Records, ‘Translator, Col- 
lator, and Transcri 
Lessons given in the ‘irish Language. 
Address, JOHN EUGENE O’CAVANAGH, Office of “ N. 
32, Upper Wellington ttreet, London, W.C. 


& Q.’ 





r, ’ 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
8.W._A NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE is just pub- 
lished, comprising the old Catalogue and Supplements incorporated 
into one Alphabetical List, with many additional! cross References, an 
Index to the Collection of Tracts, and a classified Index of Subjects, 
in one volume of 960 pages, royal 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. to Members of the 
Library; 15s. to Non-members. Terms of admission to the Library, 
3l, a year ; 2l. a year, with entrance fee of 6l.; or life subscription of 26/. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES. 
Edited by R. C. JEBB, M.A., 
Fellow'and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Being the First Part of ron's Catena Classicorum. 


RIVINGTONS, Lon 


Rivinc 
lon, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
‘PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MEN of EMINENCE,” edited by E. Walford, 
ait and short Memoir of MR. W. J. THOMS, 
and MR. J. A. ST. JOHN. Price 2s. 6d 


\HE February Number of 
PORTRAIT 
A.. contains a t 
MR. G,. SCH AR F, 

o 
Parts have now been issued, each containing 
Memoirs of Men of Eminence in Literature, 


Forty -four 


Monthly 


ortraits, or any others inc luded in this Magazine 


stace sta 


BENNETT, 5, Bishops 


The above-named P« 
separately (as ¢ j 


London: ALFRED W rate Without, E.C. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 2&s., cloth, 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


THE THE LONG PARLIAMENT 
ro THE OLIVER CROMWELL, 


OPENING OF 
DEATH OF 


FROM 


CHURCH OF THE CIVIL WARS.—2. THE CHURCH 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
REV. JOHN STOUGHTON, 
itual Heroes,” “ Church and State Two Hundred 
Years Ago,”’ &c 
WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 


1. THE 


By the 
Author of“ Spir 


London: JACKSON, 


YART Il. of a CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED 
PORTRAITS and MISCELLANEOUS PRINTS, English and 
Foreign, jast published, can be had gratis and postage free for 1. 
stamp of A. NICHOLLS, Printeeller, 5, Green Street, Leicester 
sanere. Assistant to the late Messrs. Evans of ‘jueen Street and 403 
Strand 


COMPLETION OF MR. FERGUSSON'’S WORK ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Now ready, with 1,500 Illustrations and Index, 3 vols. 8vo, 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF ARCHITEC- 


TURE IN ALL COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S., Fellow Royal Instit. 


Brit. Architects 
*,.* Vous. I and Il, ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, 
with 1,200 Illustrations, 4s. Vor. III. MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
With 312 Illustrations, 31s. 6 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
TO AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— Manuscripts, 
yr mente i Cina revieed_and copied. Address X. 


JAINTINGS.—For Saxe, some very speculative 
and interesting examples by the Old and Modern Masters. 


Full particulars (post free) from MR. MASLAND, 46, Westminster 
Koad, London, 8. 


Y tT H THE OPEN NG OF PARLIAMEN iT ap- 
ared DEBRETT'S = L USTRATED PEERAGE, BARON- 
, KNIGHTAGE, AND HOUSE OF COMMONS, ov 1867, 
the latest Additions and Corrections to February 1867. In 
over 1600 Coats of Arms, 15s. half-bound, gilt edges; or 
Peerage, 7s.; Baronetage, &c 
DEAN & SON, 65, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


with four engravings by Jec sanihe 24s. 
7] MANUEL SWEDENBORG : HIS LIFE AND 
4 WRITINGS. By WILLIAM WHITE. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., 


MERICAN BOOKS.—TRUBNER & CO., 60, 
4 Paternoster Row, London, have always in Stock a large vesiety 
of the best AMERICAN LITERATU RE, and are receiving Weekly 
Packages from ali parts of the United States. Books not in Steck can 
be procured in about five weeks. 


w ready, 2 vol 


emy 8vo, 


Stationers’ Hall Court. 


| A genuine really fine old Port 36s. per dozen. Terms cash. 


| eluded. Terms Cash, prepaid. 


[34 S. XI. Fes. 16, °67, 





Important Manuscripts, Unpublished Collections relative to the An- 
tiquities of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Isles, ac 
SELL 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
i by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (west 
side) on SATURD/ AY, MARCH 2, an important COLLECTION of 
MANUSCRIPTS, including many on Heraldry ; the Diary of JOHN 
BUCCIARDI, Master of the Ceremonies to Pope Alexander VI. 
some interesting papers relating to America; Collections relative to 
the Antiquities of Great Britain, Ireland om the British Isles from 
the earliest Period, gathered from all the known Writers, Ancient and 
Modern, including late Discoveries by the Antiquarian and Arche- 
ological Societies, compiled and alphabetically arranged by JAMES 
WHITEHEAD, ESQ Autograph Letters of eminent Dissenting 
Divines, both English and American, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two Stamps. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. al and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5s.. and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap, se. 6¢. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes), ruled or plain ., and 6s. per ream. 
Cream or a E nvelopes, 4s. 6d., 68. 6d., and 7 per 1000. 
The “ Temple” Envelope, new ‘shape, high ix flap, is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first —; sts, from 5s.; 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. 6d. ; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, Is. each. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to is. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.— Price List Post Free. 


JUDD and CO.”S CHURCH HARM@NIUMS, 
as supplied to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, have 
great power without harshness of tone, and are very durable. Prices 
moderate.— Warcrooms, 71, Dean Street, Soho Square. 


yo MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 

[oy free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 

peleed Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozen. 

hree dozen 

rail paid. W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 

Street, corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Established 1841. 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 





\HOICE OLD SHERRIES.— Warranted pure Cadiz 
Wines as imported Geet, soft and full flavoured. — Pale, Golden, 
Terms Cash. 
Three dozer " ailw ay cmiens paid, to ail England and Wales. 
W.D. WATSON, Wine linporter, 72 and 73, Great Rascal Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W 


or Brown » 308., 348., 388., 449., 50s., 548. per dozen. 


Full Price Lists post free on application. 
36s. WARD'S PALE SHERRY 365. 


At3é6s. per Dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 

(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 

36s. WARD'S PALE SHEREY 


H® ‘GES. & BUTLER respectfully solicit attention 


Established 1841. 


36s. 


to their 
CHOICE AMONTILLADO SHERRY, 


a delicate pale dry wine. much approved for wy alids, 
. per dozen. er dozen. 
Good Dinner Sherry. s. and 30s, 
Superior Golden Sherry.. -. 368. and 42s. 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden or Brown, 48. Sis. and 60s. 
PURE 8T. JULIEN CLARET 
t ve Sl , and 368 
Choice Clarets of various Growths . 
Port from first-class Shippers ... 
Very Choice Old Port.. -, M4. 
On receipt of a Post-office order or reference, any bove will be 
forwarded, with List of all other Wines and Li cl ueurs, by 


HEDGES & BUTL ~o 


5, Regent Strect W. 
(Originally e 


nz’s Road, Bz 


tal Litshed a> >. 1667, 


Loncon, ! ighton. 





